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fGen Special Report by Congressional Quarterly reviews 
civil rights activity in the 85th and 86th Congresses, which 
includes the first legislation passed by Congress in this field in 
82 years. As in all CQ studies, Congressional Quarterly does not 
take a position as to the merits ofthe actions involved or whether 
civil rights legislation is desirable or not. It records, analyzes 
and organizes the events, provisions, debate and votes. This study 
was prepared by CQ Staff Member Elizabeth J, Brenner. 

For further details on roll-call votes and other references, 
see the CQ Weekly Reports and the CQ Almanac and Editorial 
Research Reports in your local library. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Despite Passage of Acts of 1957 and 1960, 
Further Battles Are Expected in the Future 





canes by all United States citizens of equal protection and full rights under the law has not yet been attained. 
There are areas where Negroes are systematically denied the right to vote; some school systems are segre- 
gated, despite a ruling by the Supreme Court in 1954 that this was unconstitutional; discrimination in housing and em- 


ployment because of race or religion is a national problem. 


In the decade following the Civil War, the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitution were ratified and 
Congress enacted a number of civil rights laws. In the aftermath of the Reconstruction period, most of those laws were 


nullified. 


The New Deal of President Franklin D. Roosevelt focused attention on discrimination against minority groups but 
neither Presidents Roosevelt nor Harry S. Truman was able to push substantial legislation through Congress. The 
Nation depended principally on judicial decisions for implementing basic guarantees of civil rights. 

Pressure on Congress to provide legislation to enforce these guarantees was growing, however, and cutminated in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. Three years later Congress enacted the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 


The extent to which Congress should or could provide 
solutions to civil rights problems is subject to debate. 
Deeply involved in the issue is the question of states’ 
rights. Some people argue that the Constitution does not 
empower the Federal Government to enter into wholesale 
preemption of state laws; they contend that civil rights 
laws create dangerous precedents for federal interference 
with choices that citizens should have the right to make. 

Southerners argue that they are an outnumbered group 
in Congress that is victimized by Northerners who have no 
understanding of Southern problems and whose interest is 
motivated by a desire for votes from minority groups. 

Spokesmen for the opposite point of view contend that 
when state laws are so applied as to deny constitutional 
rights, the Federal Government must be empowered 
through legislation to intervene. 


Voting Rights Stressed 


Events have shown that the prevailing temper of Con- 
gress in the past five vears has been somewhere between 
these two points of view. Direct federal action in deseg- 
regating schools, guaranteeing equality of job opportunity 
or ending discrimination in housing has beenavoided. At 
the core of both the 1957 and 1960bills were measures to 
guarantee and enforce the right to vote by federal action 
against proven discrimination. 

For implementation, Congressmen chose to place 
responsibility in the Judicial Branch, with its formal 
procedures and opportunities for counter-arguments, 
rather than in more direct administrative remedies. 

The argument for beginning with voting rights has 
been that once Negroes have, in fact, the right to vote, 
they could wield a powerful lever against other forms 
of discrimination. 

Impatience with the pace of progress was manifest in 
1960 in the ‘‘sit-ins’’ and economic boycotts by Negroes 
against businesses maintaining segregated facilities. Un- 
til further solutions more satisfying to minority groups 
are arrived at -- byeither federal or local action -- Con- 
gress faces a recurrent civil rights battle in the future. 


BACKGROUND 


The Civil War ended in 1865. Between 1866 and 
1875, five major civil rights and reconstruction acts 
were enacted by Congress and became law. By 1910, 
these laws had been so modified by further statutes or 
narrowly construed or struck down by the Supreme 
Court, that they were virtually nonexistent. Also passed 
and ratified during this period were the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution. 

The 13th Amendment, passed and adopted in 1865, 
outlawed slavery. The 14th Amendment, passed in 1866 
and adopted in 1868, guaranteed Negroes citizenship and 
said that no state may ‘‘deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws’’. The 15th 
Amendment passed in 1869 and adopted in 1870, provided 
that the right to vote could not be denied by the U.S, or 
any state ‘‘on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude’’. 

Congress was empowered to enforce all three Amend- 
ments ‘‘by appropriate legislation’. Lawmakers in 1957 
and 1960 found sanction for civil rights bills in the 14th 
and 15th Amendments. 


Action in Recent Years 


In 1939, President Roosevelt by administrative action 
set up a civil rights section in the Justice Department. 

Civil rights planks were included in 1944, 1948, 1952 
and 1956 Democratic and Republican platforms. President 
Truman sent Congress a 10-point civil rights program in 
1948. President Eisenhower made his first civil rights 
proposals in 1956, when he recommended establishment of 
a bipartisan commission to examine charges of vote de- 
nials and economic pressures, and creation of a civil 
rights division in the Justice Department. 

The House passed a civil rights bill (HR 627) in the 
closing days of the 1956 session. Parliamentary maneu- 
vers prevented it from reaching the Senate floor. The 
Eisenhower program formed the basis of the 1957 action 
described on the following pages. 
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Fight Centers on Jury Trial 


Voting Injunctions, Commission Mark 1957 Action 


The Civil Rights Act passed by Congress in 1957 was 
a modified version of the Eisenhower Administration’s 
1956 proposal for civil rights legislation. 

The primary feature of the 1957 Act wasa provision 
designed to enforce the right to vote by empowering the 
Federal Government, through the Attorney General, to 
seek court injunctions against obstruction or deprivation of 
voting rights, The other highlights of the bill were the cre- 
ation of an executive Commission on Civil Rights and the 
establishment of a Civil Rights Divisionin the Department 
of Justice, to be headed by an Assistant Attorney General. 

The bill originally proposed by the Administration 
would have provided much broader powers for the Attorney 
General by allowing him to file civil suits for injunctions 
against deprivation of any civil right. This became famous 
as Part III of the bill but ultimately was rejected. Con- 
gress also restricted the courts, in punishing those who 
flouted or disobeyed the voting rights laws, by requiring 
jury trials under certain conditions. 

The focus of the 1957 civil rights debate was the jury 
trial issue, which was finally resolved after several at- 
tempts at compromise. But it was the elimination of Part 
Ill from the bill that presaged future Congressional 
action. (For detailed explanation of action on jury trials 
and Part III, see p. 754) 

The modifications of the bill represented success for 
Southern Congressmen who, aware that they did not have 
the votes to prevent some bill from being passed, adopted 
a strategy designed to modify the legislation as far as 
possible. They fought its provisions on legal grounds and 
succeeded in persuading enough of their colleagues that 
major changes were necessary. 


Record Filibuster 


The moderate tone in Southern debate was generally 
considered to be another factor in their successful in- 
cisions into the bill. Despite threats of a filibuster, 
Southern Senate leaders avoided a general filibuster be- 
cause they felt it could not succeed and might result in a 
stronger bill or a tightening of the rules against fili- 
busters, Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C.), with no support 
from his colleagues, carried ona one-mandelaying action 
to prevent final passage of the bill by the Senate. His 
marathon speech, lasting 24 hours and 18 minutes Aug. 
28-29, set a new record by a single person. 

One factor cited as having added impetus to passage 
of a civil rights bill in 1957 after so many years of inac- 
tion was the Negro vote in the 1956 elections. An exam- 
ination of 1956 election results in large Northern indus- 
trial cities convinced many observers in both the 
Democratic and Republican parties that the Negro vote had 
reached substantial proportions and that the traditional 
Northern Negro vote for the Democratic party was swing- 
ing toward Republicans. Neither party in Congress felt 
that this trend could be ignored. 


1957 Eisenhower Program 


In his Jan. 10, 1957 State of the Union address, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

‘‘Last year the Administration recommended to the 
Congress a four-point program to reinforce civil rights. 
That program included: 


‘*(L) Creation of a bipartisan commission to investi- 
gate asserted violations of civil rights and to make 
recommendations; 

‘*(2) Creation of a Civil Rights Division inthe Depart- 
ment of Justice in charge of an Assistant Attorney 
General; 

‘“(3) Enactment by the Congress of new laws to aid 
in the enforcement of voting rights; and 

“*(4) Amendment of the laws so as to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to seek from the civil courts preventive 
relief in civil rights cases. 

“I urge that the Congress enact this legislation.’’ 


Summary of Congressional Action 


Following is an outline of the events marking the civil 
rights bill’s passage through Congress in 1957: 


HOUSE 


COMMITTEE ACTION -- The House Judiciary Sub- 
committee No. 5 held hearings Feb. 4-26, 1957 on civil 
rights and Feb. 27 approved a bill embodying the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

The full Judiciary Committee April 1 reported the 
bill (HR 6127), after making only minor changes in the 
Administration’s bill. 

FLOOR ACTION -- The bill was sent to the House 
floor by the Rules Committee May 21. It was passed with- 
out change by the House June 18 bya roll-call vote of 286- 
126. Attempts to add a ‘‘jury trial amendment’’ were 
unsuccessful. (See below) (For voting, see chart p. 774) 


SENATE 


COMMITTEE ACTION -- Early attempts by Chair- 
man Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.) of the Senate Judici- 
ary Constitutional Rights Subcommittee to speed action on 
civil rights bills were defeated Jan. 30, 1957 by a coali- 
tion of the Subcommittee’s Southern Democrats and North- 
ern Republicans, The Subcommittee held hearings inter- 
mittently throughout February and March and March 29 
sent a bill to the full Judiciary Committee. In June, when 
the House-passed bill reached the Senate, the Judiciary 
Committee still had not reported a bill. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BYPASSED -- Sen, Paul H. 
Douglas (D Ill.) and Senate Minority Leader William F, 
Knowland (R Calif.) devised a plan to by-pass the Senate 
Committee by placing the House-passed bill immediately 
on the Senate calendar where it could be called up for 
consideration by majority vote atanytime. Thus, Knowl- 
and June 20 objected to referring the bill to committee and 
Sen. Richard B. Russell (D Ca.) raised a point of order 
against the objection. A roll-call vote of 39-45 rejected 
the point of order. (For voting, see chart p. 776) 

Knowland lodged his objection to referral of the 
House-passed bill under Senate Rule XIV, Paragraph 4, 
which provides that ‘‘.,.every bill and joint resolution of 
the House of Representatives which shall have received 
a first and second reading without being referred toa 
committee shall, if objection be made to further proceed - 
ing thereon, be placed on the calendar.’’ 
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As signed by the President, HR 6127, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957: 


TITLE I 


Created an executive Commission on Civil Rights 
composed of six members, not more than three from the 
same political party, to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Established rules of procedure for the Commission. 

Authorized the Commission to receive in executive 
session any testimony that might defame or incriminate 
anyone. 

Provided that penalties for unauthorized persons 
who released information from executive hearings of the 
Commission would apply only to persons whose serv- 

| ices were paid for by the Government. 

Barred the Commission from issuing subpenas for 
witnesses who were found, resided or transacted busi- 
ness outside the state in which the hearing would be 
held. 

Placed the pay for Commissioners at $50 per day 
-- plus $12 per day for expenses away from home. 

Empowered the Commission to investigate allega- 
tions that U.S. citizens were being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted by reason of 
color, race, religion, or national origin; to study and 
collect information concerning legal developments con- 
| stituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under 

the Constitution; to appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal protection of 
the laws. 
Directed the Commission to submit interim reports 
to the President and Congress and a final report of its 
| activities, findings and recommendations not later than 
| two years following enactment of the bill. 

Authorized the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint a full-time staff director 
of the Commission whose pay would not exceed $22,500 
a year, 

Barred the Commission from accepting or utilizing 
the services of voluntary or uncompensated personnel. 


TITLE I 


Authorized the President to appoint, with the advice 
| and consent of the Senate, one additional Assistant At- 
| torney General in the Department of Justice. 


TITLE Ill 


Extended the jurisdiction of the district courts to 
include any civil action begun to recover damages or 


| A 





Sen. Russell said his point of order against Knowl- 
and’s objection was based on the contention that Senate 
Rule XXV, as revised in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, ‘‘conflicted with and therefore superseded’’ 
the section of Rule XIV on which Knowland was relying. 
Rule XXV defines the jurisdiction of Senate committees 
and says ‘‘all proposed legislation’’ on civil liberties 
“shall be referred’’ to the Judiciary Committee. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, presiding over the 
Senate, said his ‘‘opinion’’ was that Russell’s point of 


secure equitable relief under any act of Congress pro- 
viding for the protection of civil rights, including the 
right to vote. 
Repealed a statute of 1866 giving the President | 
1 
| 


| PROVISIONS OF CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 | 


power to employ troops to enforce or toprevent viola- 
tion of civil rights legislation. 


TITLE IV 


Prohibited attempts to intimidate or prevent per- 
sons from voting in general or primary elections for | 
federal offices. 

Empowered the Attorney General toseek an injunc- 
tion when an individual was deprived or about to be de- 
prived of his right to vote. 

Gave the district dourts jurisdiction over such pro- 
ceedings, without requiring that administrative reme- 
dies be exhausted. 

Provided that any person cited for contempt should 
be defended by counsel and allowed to compel witnesses 
to appear. 


TITLE V 


Provided that in all criminal contemptcasesaris- | 
ing from the provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
the accused, upon conviction, would be punished by fine 
or imprisonment or both, 

Placed the maximum fine for an individual under 
those provisions at $1,000 or six months in jail. 

Allowed the judge to decide whether a defendantin | 
a criminal contempt case involving voting rights would | 
be tried with or without a jury. 

Provided that in theeventacriminalcontemptcase | 
was tried before a judge withouta jury and the sentence | 
upon conviction was more than $300 or more than 45 | 
days in jail, the defendant could demand and receive a_ | 
jury trial. 

Stated that the section would not apply to con- 
tempts committed in the presence of the court or so 
near as to interfere directly with the administration of 
justice, nor to the behavior or misconduct of any officer 
of the court in respect to the process of the court. 

Provided that any U.S. citizen over 21 whohad re- 
sided for one year within a judicial district would be 
competent to serve as a grand or petit juror unless: 
(1) he had been convicted of a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for more than one year and his civil rights 
not restored; (2) he was unable to read, write, speak 
and understand the English language; (3) he was incapa- 
ble, either physically or mentally, to give efficient jury 
service. 





order ‘‘is not well taken,’’ because ‘‘Rule XXV does not 
require mandatory referral of all billstocommittee”’ but 
only decides the proper committee to which the Senate 
mav refer a bill. He declined to make a formal ruling 
because ‘‘the basic issue to be decided is not...a proced- 
ural question but a substantive question’’ and therefore 
put Russell’s point of order to a vote. 

FLOOR ACTION -- As Knowland announced his inten- 
tion to move July 8 that the Senate ‘‘proceed to the con- 
sideration of HR 6127’’, Southern Senators continued to 
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voice complete opposition to the bill while behind-the- 
scenes talk of possible compromise began. Knowland’s 
motion was agreed to July 16 after eight days of debate. 

After a 52-38 vote to strike Part III from the bill and 
a 51-42 vote to attach a broad jury trial amendment (see 
below), the Senate passed the bill Aug. 7 by a roll-call 
vote of 72-18. (For voting, see chart p. 776) 


Final 1957 Action 


Motions in the House to send the bill to formal con- 
ference to iron out differences between Senate and House 
versions of the bill or to concur in the Senate’s amend- 
ments were both defeated. Instead, House and Senate 
leaders held informal negotiations and conferences over 
a two-week period and drew up a compromise jury trial 
amendment. The House Aug. 27 agreed to the new jury- 
trial amendment and to the Senate’s amendment striking 
Part Ill, (For voting, see chart p, 774) The Senate agreed 
to the compromise Aug. 29 after Thurmond concluded his 
filibuster. (For voting, see chart p.776) The President 
signed the bill into law Sept, 9. 


PART Ill 


The issue of ‘‘Part III’’ did not die with its elimina- 
tion from the bill in 1957, It was unsuccessfully raised 
again in 1960 and, from all indications, would recur in 
future Congressional action on civil rights. 

Section 121 of Part III of the Administration’s 1957 
civil rights bill would have empowered the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate suits seeking court injunctions against any- 
one who deprived or was about to deprive any persons of 
any civil right. If the suit were successful, the court 
would issue an order against such anaction. Anyone who 
disobeyed the court order would be subject to civil or 
criminal contempt proceedings. (For explanation of con- 
tempt proceedings, see box, p. 755) 

The breadth of this provision, virtually ignored inthe 
House, came under strong Southern fire in the Senate, It 
was argued that under Part III the Federal Government 
would be able to force on local areas integration in schools 
and housing. Southerners also said that the vague wording 
of Part III might later be construed to permit federal 
intervention in all types of unforeseen circumstances. 


RUSSELL-EISENHOWER EXCHANGE 


Sen. Richard B, Russell (D Ga.) July 2 said the Ad- 
ministration’s civil rights bill was so ‘‘cunningly con- 
trived’’ that it could be questioned whether the President 
himself understood its full scope. 

At his July 3 news conference, whenasked if he were 
willing to have the bill rewritten to apply only to voting 
rights, Mr. Eisenhower said: ‘‘Well, ! would not want to 
answer this in detail, because I was reading part of the 
bill this morning and.,.there were certain phrases I didn’t 
completely understand.... I would want to talk to the 
Attorney General and see exactly what they do mean.’’ 

The President emphasized that he was not a lawyer 
and had not drawn up the language in the bill. ‘‘I know 
what the objective was that I was seeking,’’ he said, 
‘‘which was to prevent anybody illegally from interfering 
with any individual’s right to vote....’’ 

The President and Russell July 10 held a 50-minute 
discussion of the bill. Russell said Mr. Eisenhower was 
still ‘‘very determined”’ that the bill be enacted. 

In a July 16 statement, the President said: ‘‘I would 
hope that the Senate...will keep the measure an effective 
piece of legislation to carry out these four objectives’’: 





protection of the right of citizens to vote; provision of a 
‘‘reasonable program of assistance in efforts to protect 
other constitutional rights of our citizens’’; establishment 
of the “‘bipartisan Presidential commission’’; and au- 
thorization of an additional Attorney General. 


FEDERAL TROOPS 


Southerners struck a goldmine of opposition to Part 
III when they raised the point that it would be added to a 
section of the civil rights laws that was enforceable by an 
1866 statute (42 USC 1993) empowering the President to 
use armed forces to ‘‘aid inthe execution of judicial pro- 
cess...and enforce the due execution of the provisions”’ 
covered by the statute. They drew the image of schools 
being integrated at bayonet-point throughout the South. 

Knowland and Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) offered 
an amendment to add language to Part III which would 
repeal the federal troops statute. The Knowland- 
Humphrey amendment was accepted July 22 by a 90-0 
vote. However, Russell said that Part III would make the 
civil rights bill ‘‘a force bill of the rawest kind’’ even 
without the federal troops statute behind it. 


PART Ill ELIMINATED 


After two moves to modify Part III were defeated, the 
section was eliminated from the bill July 24 by a 52-38 
vote (D 34-13; R 18-25). Some votes against the section 
were cast out of apprehension over its possible ramifica- 
tions, others because inclusion of Part III had developed 
into the major roadblock to passage of the bill. (For 
voting, see chart p. 776) 

Pending House action on the Senate’s amendments to 
the bill, President Eisenhower Aug. 21 told a press con- 
ference he was notinsisting onthe restorationof any por- 
tion of Part III removed by the Senate. 

The following excerpts from 1957 debate on Part III 
illustrate some ofthe positions takenonit and the reasons 
for its deletion from the bill: 

July 17 -- Clinton P. Anderson (D N.M.) -- Part ill 
‘has nothing to do with the protection of voting rights. It 
is a section of dubious parentage, of uncertain effect and 
of mysterious purpose.’’ He supported the amendment to 
delete it ‘‘not because I love civil rights less but because 
I want to see this bill enacted’’. 





For Further Details 


For 1952 and 1956 party platforms see 1952 Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, p. 493, 501; 1956 Al- 
manac, p. 77, 783. 

Congressional action, 1956 Almanac, p. 458; 1957 
Almanac p. 553; 1959 Almanac p. 291. 

Southern Congressmen’s Manifesto against the | 
1954 Supreme Court decision on school segregation 
and against civil rights legislation, 1956 Almanac p. | 
416, 462, 

Little Rock integration crisis, 1957 Almanac 
p. 555. 

History, Techniques of Senate Filibusters, Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report of March 4, 1960, 
p. 337. 

Editorial Research Reports, ‘‘ Violence and Non- 
Violence in Race Relations’’, March 25, 1960. 
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Spessard L, Holland (D Fla.) -- “‘If the Attorney Gen- 
eral wishes to be in one of the most disagreeable and 
distressing situations into which he could possibly get, 
let him try to enforce this proposed law.”’ 

July 18 -- Richard L, Neuberger (D Ore.) -- “‘If the 
presently extremely modest civil rights bill is frittered 
away in compromises and weakening amendments, one 
person above all must accept major responsibility for this. 
That manis Dwight D, Eisenhower, President of the United 
States. At two successive press conferences, the Presi- 
dent has revealed that, first, he is not thoroughly familiar 
with the contents of his Administration’s civil rights bill 
and, two, that he is not enthusiasticallyin favor of what he 
does believe the bill to contain. Mimeographed press re- 
leases from the White House may speak approvingly of 
the bill in its present form. But these, even, are issued 
while the President is at the golf course.”’ 

Knowland -- ‘‘I do not believe any useful purpose is 
served by attempting at this time either to gain a partisan 
political advantage or to obtain a negative partisan politi- 
cal advantage by attacks upon the Office of the President 
of the United States. It isnothis legislative responsibil- 
ity. The details of the bill belong to this body and to 
the other body of Congress and then, finally, the bringing 
together of the points of view of the two houses of Con- 
gress,” 

July 19 -- Joseph S. Clark (D Pa.) -- ‘*Those who 
oppose this bill are defending a caste system.’’ As to 
Part Ill, ‘‘the issue is quite clear: Either we should repeal 
the equal-protection clause of the 14th Amendment or we 
should give the Department of Justice all appropriate 
means for enforcing it, whether those means be criminal 
or civil.’’ Part III ‘‘makes nochangein the supreme law 
of the land’’. 

July 22 -- Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) -- ‘‘lintend 
to vote to eliminate Part III...because, in my judgment, 
Part III may not strengthen, but rather weaken, the civil 
rights of an individual.... When we permit the Federal 
Government through its Attorney General -- one individ- 
ual official -- at his discretion toenterinto a community 
at the request of two or more individual citizens -- and 
either with or without the request of the local authorities 
-- we violate one of the cardinal principles upon which our 
Government is founded, namely the principle of home rule 
or government close to the people.”’ 

July 23 -- John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) -- Part III 
“‘creates no new civil rights, provides no unprecedented 
judicial procedures, and is based onno radical principles 
of constitutional law, but simply offers civii procedures 
as a supplement to criminal procedures now available. 
It is a moderate provision in a moderate bill lending 
itself...to intelligent implementation....’’ 

July 25 -- Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) -- “‘Highly 
trained lawyers who put the bill together took a criminal 
offense and, by sprinkling a little legal holy water on it, 
sought to convert it, by means of the bill, into a civil 
offense, in order to make enforcement easier and to make 
the bill more effective....’’ 


JURY TRIALS 


House debate on the civil rights bill focused on the 
‘*jury trial’’ issue. The key question was whether those 
tried for criminal contempt actions arising from the new 
legislation should have a trial by jury. 

In House debate Southern Democrats and a few North- 
ern Republicans contended that authorizing federal judges 
to try, without juries, persons accused of violating court 
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Contempt and Jury Trials 


A contempt of court proceeding is the sole method 
of enforcement of the 1957 Civil Rights Act and the 
referees provision added to it bythe Civil Rights Act 
of 1960. 

The contempt proceeding in each case could be 
either civil or criminal or both. The same act of 
flouting a court voting rights order could result in 
simultaneous civil and criminal contempt proceed- 
ings because each has different aims. 

A civil contempt proceeding is one by which a 
court attempts to enforce compliance with anorder it 
has issued by imposing a penalty -- ordinarilya jail 
term -- that lasts only until compliance, The individ- 
ual ‘‘has the key in his pocket’’ because he can purge 
the contempt and be released at anytime by agreeing 
to comply. A civil contempt case is always decided 
by the court alone, without a jury. 

A criminal contempt proceeding, on the other 
hand, is one in which the court punishes an individual 
because, in effect, he has breached public order by 
challenging the authority of the court. Ordinarily, a 
criminal contempt case to which the United States is 
a party -- that is, in which the United States brought 
the original suit that resulted inthe order the defend- 
ant flouted -- is decided by the court alone, without 
a jury. However, aprovisionofthe 1957 Civil Rights 
Act gave the judge discretion to decide whether de- 
fendants in criminal contempt cases under the Act 
would be tried with or without a jury. If the judge, 
without a jury, tried the case and imposed a fine of 
more than $300 or a jail term of more than 45 days, 
the defendant would have the right to retrial with a 
jury. 

This same jury-trial right in criminal contempt 
cases is granted in proceedings under the 1960 ref- 
erees provision, because this was an amendment to 
the 1957 Act. 











orders in voting rights cases would deny the constitutional 
guarantee of trial by jury. Backers ofthe bill replied that 
the Constitution did not guarantee jury trials incontempt 
cases, But implicit in the arguments was the question of 
whether Southern juries would convict incivil rights con- 
tempt cases or whether the effect of such an amendment 
would be to nullify the provisions of the bill which em- 
powered the Government to help enforce civil rights by 
bringing suits. 

Five attempts to attach a ‘“‘jury trial amendment”’ 
were defeated in the House. Such anamendment was op- 
posed by Attorney General Brownell. Brownell’s stand 
was backed by the President. A group of 83 Democratic 
supporters of the President’s proposals May 29 issued a 
joint statement condemning ‘‘crippling amendments”’ and 
said the bill ‘‘will be defeated or crippled only if a deal is 
worked out between Southern Members and some Republi- 
can Members”’. 

The Senate Aug, 2 accepted an amendmentto Part IV 
of the bill, under which the Attorney General could bring 
civil suits to enforce voting rights, to guarantee jury 
trials in all criminal contempt cases, not just those 
arising out of the civil rights bill. The amendment upheld 
the right of a judge to rule without a jury ina case of 
civil contempt. 
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The Senate’s jury trial amendment, accepted bya 51- 
42 roll-call vote, was sponsored by Joseph C, O’Mahoney 
(D Wyo.), and co-sponsored by Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) 
and Frank Church (D Idaho), (For voting, see chart 

» 716 

: - Eisenhower Aug. 2 said the Senate’s adop- 
tion of the amendment made the bill ‘‘largely ineffective’’. 
At his Aug. 7 press conference, he refused to say whether 
he would veto the Senate version of the bill if the House 
accepted it. 

While the Senate was debating the jury trial issue, 
11 law school deans and 34 law school professors July 
27 issued a statement that the absence of a jury trial 
provision in the civil rights bill would not violate due 
process of law. The statement said the Senate debate 
was creating an ‘‘erroneous impression’’ of the necessity 
for jury trials in contempt cases. It said such an amend- 
ment might ‘‘hamper and delay the Department of Justice 
and the courts in carrying out their constitutional duty 
to protect voting rights’’. 


COMPROMISE AMENDMENT 


Two weeks of discussions and proposals followed 
Senate passage of the amended bill Aug. 7. House 
Republicans Aug. 21 offered an amendment to limit the 
jury trial amendment to voting rights cases and give 
judges discretion over whether there should be a jury trial 
in criminal contempt cases. However, the judge could 
impose no stronger penalty than 90 days in jail and a 
$300 fine if he tried such a case without a jury. 

After another day of bipartisan negotiations, House 
and Senate leaders agreed on the compromise amend- 
ment that was finally accepted by the House and Senate: 
that in criminal contempt cases arising out of the 
voting rights section of the 1957 bill, the defendant 
could have a new trial, by jury, when the penalty im- 
posed by the judge was more than $300 or 45 days 
imprisonment. The Senate bill with the substitute 
compromise amendment was agreed to by the House Aug. 
27 and the Senate Aug, 29. 








Activities of Civil Rights Commission and Division 


As a result of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, the Civil 
Rights Commission was established, and the civil rights 
section in the Department of Justice was raised to a Divi- 
sion under a new Assistant Attorney General. The Com- 
mission filed a report Sept. 8, 1959. It was extended for 
two years, until Nov. 8, 1961 at the end of the 1959 ses- 
sion of Congress. The Civil Rights Division, between 
1957 and 1960, brought four voting rights suits under the 
1957 Act. As of May 1, 1960, two suits had been suc- 
cessful: one to restore 1,377 previously registered 
Negroes to the voting lists in Louisiana; the other, settled 
by negotiation, enjoined the Fayette County, Tenn. Demo- 
cratic Committee from holding ‘‘white primaries’’. In a 
third case, the constitutionality of a key section of the 
1957 Act was upheld by the Supreme Court. 


Civil Rights Commission 


Members of the Civil Rights Commission were named 
by President Eisenhower Nov. 7, 1957 and were confirmed 
by the Senate March 4, 1958. They were: John A. Hannah, 
president of Michigan State University, chairman; Robert 
G. Storey, former dean of Southern Methodist University 
law school in Texas, vice chairman; John S, Battle, 
former Governor of Virginia; Doyle E, Carlton, former 
Governor of Florida; the Rev. Theodore M, Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University; and J, Ernest Wil- 
kins, Chicago Negro lawyer and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Hannah, named vice chairman when the Commission 
was originally appointed Nov. 7, succeeded ex-Supreme 
Court Justice Stanley F, Reed who resigned Dec. 3, 1957. 
To fill the vacancy, Carlton was appointed. 

George M,. Johnson, professor of law at Howard 
University, succeeded Wilkins in 1959, 

Battle resigned Oct. 12, 1959; President Eisenhower 
Feb. 18, 1960 nominated Robert S. Rankin, a North 
Carolina Democrat and Duke University professor to 
replace him, 

The Commission studied voting complaints in the 
South (where it met frequent challenges by local offi- 
cials), and nationwide problems in housing and public 
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education. The report filed Sept. 8, 1959 as a result of 
these studies was sharply disputed inCongress and, in its 
14 legislative and administrative recommendations, con- 
tained the key issue of the 1960 Congressional civil rights 
debate. Highlights of the Commission report: 


Voting 


The Commission found ‘‘that legislation presently on 
the books is inadequate to assure that all our qualified 
citizens...enjoy the right to vote’’ and made five unanimous 
or near-unanimous recommendations for additional legis- 
lation, Three of the commissioners also proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment to guarantee voting rights. The 
recommendations: 

1. To remedy the lack of reliable information, the 
Census Bureau should be directed tocompile registration 
and voting statistics, including a count of individuals by 
race, color and national origin. 

2. To assist investigation of alleged denials of the 
right to vote, Congress should require that all registra- 
tion and voting records be preserved for a period of 
five years and be made available to public inspection. 

3. To deal with cases where registrars are not 
appointed or refuse to function, Congress should amend 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 to make it illegal for state 
officials to refuse to carry out their responsibilities for 
registering voters. 

4. To deal more effectively with the refusal of 
witnesses to cooperate with commission investigations, 
the Civil Rights Commission itself should be empowered 
to apply directly to U.S, district courts for orders 
enforcing its subpenas, instead of referring the matters to 
the Justice Department for action, 

5. In cases where it is determined that state regis- 
trars have refused to register qualified voters because 
of their race, religion or national origin, the President 
should be authorized to appoint a federal registrar, who 
would register voters until state officials are ready to 
resume the task on a non-discriminatory basis. Such 
action would be initiated by sworn affidavits from at least 
nine would-be voters. The Civil Rights Commission 
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would investigate their claims and certify the valid ones 
to the President, who would designate a federal registrar 
for the district. The federal registrar would administer 
state qualifications and issue registration certificates 
entitling those persons to vote in federal elections. He 
would retain his jurisdiction until the President determ- 
ined state officials were prepared to resume the respon- 
sibility. 

Commissioner Battle dissented from this recom- 
mendation on the grounds it ‘‘would place in the hands 
of the Federal Government a vital part of the election 
process so jealously guarded and carefully reserved to 
the states by the founding fathers’’. 

Proposed Amendment -- Commissioners Hannah, 
Hesburgh and Johnson also proposed as the “‘ best ultimate 
solution’’ to the voting rights problem an amendment to 
the Constitution that would permit states to set no 
qualifications for voting except ‘‘age or length-of- 
residence requirements uniformly applied to all persons 

“within the state, or legal confinement at the time of 
registration or election.’’ Commissioners Storey, Carl- 
ton and Battle said the proposed amendment was unneces- 
sary. 





Education 


The Commission said its recommendations in the 
field of education were based on the twin premises that 
‘tthe American system of public education must be pre- 
served’’ and ‘‘the constitutional right to be free from 
compulsory segregation in public education can and must 
be realized.’’ Its recommendations: 

1. The Commission should be authorized to serve 
as a Clearing house for information on ways in which 
school districts have moved toward integration. 

2. It should be authorized to establish ‘‘an advisory 
and conciliation service’’ to assist local officials in de- 
veloping school integration plans, and to mediate and 
conciliate, upon request, disputes as to proposed plans 
and their implementation. 

3. The Government should conduct an annual school 
census ‘“‘that will show the number and race of all stu- 
dents enrolled in all public educational institutions,’’ in 
order to assist further study of segregation in education. 

There were nodissents from these recommendations, 
but Commissioners Storey, Battle and Carlton said they 
gave ‘‘little acknowledgement’’ to conditions in parts of 
the country ‘‘where the problem is most acute’’, 

Federal Funds Proposal -- Commissioners Hannah, 
Hesburgh and Johnson also recommended that federal 
funds ‘‘in any form’’ be withheld from ‘‘institutions of 
higher learning, both public and privately supported, which 
refuse, on racial grounds, to admit students otherwise 
qualified for admission’’. Johnson said the same policy 
should apply to public elementary and secondary schools. 
Commissioners Storey, Battle and Carlton opposed the 
policy altogether. 





Housing 


The Commission said its study of the housing field 
showed ‘‘a considerable number of Americans, by reason 
of their color or race, are being denied equal opportunity 
in housing” and that ‘‘the housing disabilities of colored 
Americans are part of a national housing crisis involving 
a general shortage of low-cost housing.”’ Its recom- 
mendations: 


1. A bi-racial commission on housing should be es- 
tablished in all cities and states ‘‘with substantial 
non-white populations’’ and should be empowered ‘‘to 
study racial problems in housing, receive and investigate 
complaints alleging discrimination, attempt to solve 
problems through mediation and conciliation, and consider 
whether these agencies should be strengthened by the 
enactment of legislation for equal opportunity in areas of 
housing deemed advisable’’. 

2. The President, through an Executive Order, 
should state the objective of equal opportunity in housing, 
direct all federal agencies to work toward this goal and 
direct the Civil Rights Commission to make additional 
studies and recommendations to ‘‘bring about the end of 
discrimination in all federally assisted housing’’. 

3. The Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency should give ‘‘high priority’’ to the 
attainment of this goal. 

4. The Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans Administration should require builders who 
seek federal loans or guarantees in localities with laws 
against discrimination in housing to agree in writing 
that they will abide by such laws and should establish 
their own fact-finding agencies to assure that builders 
are in fact complying. 

5. The Public Housing Authority should encourage 
selection of sites on open land and should locate small 
projects in residential neighborhoods, in order to avoid 
the tendency of public housing units to become racially 
segregated. 

6. The Urban Renewal Administration should take 
steps to assure that spokesmen for minority groups 
are consulted on the preparation of community urban 
renewal plans. 

Commissioners Hesburgh and Johnson, in a supple- 
mentary statement, emphasized the need for protection 
of minority group interests in urban renewal plans and 
in relocation of persons displaced by federally aided 
projects and also argued that low-cost housing programs 
‘are not luxuries but are essential needs’’. 

Again, there were no dissents, but Commissioners 
Storey, Battle and Carlton said that ‘‘some parts of the 
report are argumentative, with suggestions keyed to in- 
tegration rather than housing.”’ 


Civil Rights Division Action 


Under the 1957 Act, the Attorney General was 
empowered to enforce the 15th Amendment (right to 
vote) by seeking an injunction when an individual was 
deprived or about to be deprived of his right to vote 
in a federal election. Acting under this authority, 
the Justice Department filed three suits on charges of 
discrimination in voter registration and one ayainst an 
all-white primary election: 

GEORGIA -- Sept. 4, 1958 a suit (U.S. v. Raines) 
was filed against the Terrell County registrars who 
rejected five Negroes for alleged inability to pass a 
literacy test. April 16, 1959 Federal District Court 
Judge T. Hoyt Davis dismissed the case, ruling that 
while the case before him might be within the consti- 
tutional authority of the Government, a section of the 1957 
Act which might permit the Justice Department to sue 
private individuals as well as state officials was uncon- 
stitutional, 

The Supreme Court Feb. 29, 1960 unanimously re- 
versed Davis’ decision, stating that he had no power to 
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rule on hypothetical situations, and that the provision 
of the 1957 Act, when applied as in the Terrell County 
case against state officials, was clearly constitutional. 
The case was returned to the district court. Trial date 
had not been set as of May 1, 1960. 

ALABAMA -- On Feb, 6, 1959 the Justice Depart- 
ment filed a suit against the board of registrars of 
Macon County, the site of Tuskegee Institute, alleging 
that Negroes had systematically beendenied voting rights. 
Before the case was heard, one of the registrars died, 
the other two resigned, and the Government amended its 
complaint to include the state of Alabama asa defendant. 
Federal District Gourt Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr. 
March 6, 1959 dismissed the suit on the grounds that 
the registrars could no longer be sued and the Civil 
Rights Act did not empower the Federal Government to 
sue a state. The dismissal was sustained in a circuit 
court of appeals June 16, 1959. The Supreme Court 
June 29 agreed to hear arguments on the Government’s 
appeal and Nov. 16, 1959 granted review. 

LOUISIANA ~-- June 29, 1959 the Justice Department 
filed suit against the registrar and White Citizens Coun- 
cil of Washington Parish (county), charging that some 
1,281 qualified Negroes had been removed from the 
parish voting list as a result of challenges filed by citi- 
zens council members, Jan, 12, 1960 Federal District 
Judge J, Skelly Wright ordered voting privileges returned 
to 1,377 Negroes whose names had been removed from 
the Washington Parish voting list. The Supreme Court 
Feb. 29 unanimously upheld Wright’s decision. The 
Court said the names of Negroes were illegally removed 
from the voting rolls because of regulations that ap- 
parently were applied exclusively to Negroes. 


TENNESSEE -- Nov. 16, 1959a suit was filed against 
the Fayette County Democratic Committee, its Central 
Committee and nineteen members of these committees 
for holding a ‘‘white primary’’ Aug. 1, 1959. The 
Justice Department said many qualified Negroes were 
turned away from the primary polls, and polling officials 
were under instructions to bar them. The suit said the 
primaries were the ‘‘only meaningful elections’’ in the 
county. 

April 25 Deputy Attorney General Lawrence E, Walsh 
announced entry of a consent judgment barring further 
discrimination against Negroes in the Democratic pri- 
mary. The judgment had the effect of an injunction 
against further discrimination by the Committee and 
violations would be punished under contempt proceedings. 

This was the first of the four suits brought under 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act to be settled by negotiation. 


Division Criticized 


Several spokesmen for civil rights groups and some 
Northern Congressmen expressed disappointment in the 
resuits of the 1957 Act. They criticized the Justice De- 
partment and Attorney General William P. Rogers for not 
acting more vigorously and filing more suits. Justice 
Department spokesmen answered that they had not re- 
ceived enough evidence to file more suits and that they 
had picked their best and strongest cases first, knowing 
that the scope and constitutionality of the 1957 Act 
would be tested in these suits. But disappointment with 
the effectiveness of the 1957 Act was a major factor in 
the passage of the 1960 bill. 





Explanation of Voting 


Most major legislation in the House is considered 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. The House automatically resolves itself into the 
Committee of the Whole to consider any tax or appro- 
priations bill and usually does so for other bills on the 
acceptance of a motion bya Member. The Speaker then 
appoints a Member toserve as the Chairman, The rules 
of the House permit the Committee of the Whole to meet 
with any 100 Members onthe floor and to amend and act 
on legislation with the qucrum of 100 Members present. 

The amount of time agreed on for general debate is 
equally divided between proponents and opponents. At 
the end of the general discussion, the billis read section 
by section for amendment. Debate onanamendment is 
limited to five minutes each for supporters and oppo- 
nents. This limit is often exceeded by a unanimous 
consent agreement to yield the speaker extra time or by 
a Member offering an ‘‘amendment”’ to ‘‘strike the last 
word’’, then withdrawing this motion after he has spoken. 

Votes in the Committee of the Whole are not on 
record because no roll-call votes, the only type of vote 
on which each individual Member’s stand is recorded, 
are taken there. The cencensus of the Committee of the 





Procedures in the House 


Whole is determined by voice vote, standing (‘‘divi- 
sion’’), or teller vote, when Members file upthe center 
aisle past appointed counters, On standing and teller 
votes, the total number of affirmative and negative votes 
cast go on record. Thus many crucial votes may be 
taken in the Committee of the Whole but there will be 
no official record of how each Member voted; a Member 
could vote for an amendment that would help or cripple a 
bill but be on record only as voting for or against final 
passage in a roll call. 

When the Committee of the Whole has acted, it 
‘‘rises’’, the Speaker returns as the presiding officer of 
the House and the Member appointed chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole reports the action of the Com- 
mittee and its recommendations, The House then votes 
on agreeing to the action of the Committee of the Whole. 
It votes only on the amendments the Cornmittee of the 
Whole accepted, and cannot reconsider those it re- 
jected. Sometimes there is a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee with instructions that an amend- 
ment rejected in the Committee of the Whole be added. 
If this fails, the House then votes on passing the bill 
as amended. 
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Commission Extended 


Committees Considered Variety of Bills in 1959 


Action on civil rights bills in 1959 set the stage 
for the lengthy consideration and final passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960. Bills of all types were intro- 
duced early in the 1959 session of the 86th Congress, 
but the only substantive action taken that year was the 
extension of the Civil Rights Commission for two 
more years. 

The events that did occur in 1959 revealed the 
three-way split in Congressional sentiment on civil 
rights that was to determine the character of the 1960 
bill. Southerners held to their traditional opposition 
to any civil rights legislation while Northerners split 
between ‘‘moderate’’ legislation, as proposed by the 
Administration and backed by House and Senate lead- 
ers, and ‘‘stronger’’ legislation, backed by a majority 
of Northern Democrats and about one-third of the 
Northern Republicans. 

The provision that separated the moderates from 
the liberals in 1959 (more divisions were to come 
in 1960) was Part III. Included in the Administration’s 
1957 bill, this would have empowered the Federal 
Government through the Attorney General, to file suits 
for court injunctions against past or anticipated actions 
depriving individuals of any civil right. This provision 
was struck from the bill by the Senate in 1957 and its 
deletion, unprotested by President Eisenhower, was 
agreed to by the House. (For details of 1957 action 
on Part III, see p. 754) 

The Administration did not ask for Part III in 1959 
and opposed its addition by Congress. 


Administration Bill 


Following is a _ section-by-section breakdown of 
the seven-point civil rights program submitted by the 
Administration Feb. 5, 1959, the arguments for and 
against each section expressed in the 1960 Senate 
debate, and the general action taken in 1960 on each 
section. (For final provisions, see p. 764) With the 
exception of a new provision empowering federal courts, 
with the aid of referees, to help Negroes register to 
vote (see p. 776), the Administration made no changes 
in this program in 1960. 


@ TITLE | -- Persons who obstruct or interfere with a 
school desegregation order of a federal court, or attempt 
to do so, by threats, force, ‘‘or by any threatening letter 
or communication’’, could be punished by a fine of up to 
$10,000, imprisonment of up to two years, or both. Such 
acts also could be prevented by an injunction and thus be 
subject to civil contempt of court proceedings (without 
jury trial), Students and school officials who acted under 
threat of disciplinary action would be specifically ex- 
empted. 

FOR -- Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) -- Feb. 27 -- This 
provision would enable the Government todeal with situa- 
tions of ‘‘public anarchy”’’ such as the Little Rock riots 
of 1957 “‘where there was great difficulty in reaching the 
leaders of a disorderly mob who were violating the court 
injunction, due to the limitations of the law...."’ 
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AGAINST -- Sam J, Ervin Jr. (DN.C.) -- Feb. 16 -- 
By making ‘‘mere threats’”’ a federal offense, this section 
“attempts to make crimes of nothing except spoken 
words’’. People who committed violence would be subject 
to punishment three times for the same act: under state 
laws against violence, contempt-of-court proceedings and 
the new law, if enacted. 

Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) -- Feb. 29 -- ‘‘What is 
most reprehensible about this proposal is that it,..is 
a part of the campaign...to make the South a special 
subject of obloquy and attack through legislative chan- 
nels.”’ 

ACTION -- Broadened to include all court orders, 
penalties modified, punishable actions limited. 


@ TITLE Wl -- It would be a federal crime to cross 
state lines to avoid prosecution or punishment for, 
or giving evidence on, the bombing or burning ofa 
church or school, or an attempt to do so. The cases 
could be tried in federal courts either where the origi- 
nal crime was committed or where the person was taken 
in custody or apprehended. Penalties would be a fine 
of up to $5,000 and/or imprisonment of up to five 
years. 

FOR -- Javits -- Feb, 27 -- ‘‘Let us remember 
that there has been a series of the most trying and dan- 
gerous acts of disorder and coercion against individuals 
in some of the Southern states.”’ 

AGAINST -- James O, Eastland (D Miss.) -- Feb. 
23 -- Any anti-bombing statute enacted ‘“‘should apply 
across the board,”’ and take in labor disputes. 

Ervin -- Feb, 27 -- The provision for trial of cases 
outside the state where the offense was committed vio- 
lates the Constitution. 

ACTION -- Broadened to include all bombings; 
transportation and possession of explosives with in- 
tent to use them for bombing outlawed; bomb scares 
outlawed. 








@ TITLE Ill -- Voting records and registration papers 
for all federal elections must be preserved for three 
years. Criminal penalties would be imposed for destruc- 
tion, mutilation or theft of the records. 

The records must, upon written application, be turned 
over to the Attorney General ‘‘or his representative’’. 
The content of the records could not be disclosed by a 
Justice Department representative unless there were a 
court order to do so or it was necessary ‘‘in the per- 
formance of his official duties’’. 

The federal district court where the records were 
located, or in which the demand for the records were 
made, could force voting officials to comply. 

FOR -- Thomas H, Kuchel (R Calif.) -- Feb, 15 -- 
The Civil Rights Commission ‘‘found itself engaged in 
a game of hide-and-seek with local officials, who trans- 
ferred records from one jurisdiction to another’’ to 
avoid disclosure of voting discrimination. 

AGAINST -- Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) -- Feb. 19 -- 
‘‘There is nothing to prevent’’ the Attorney General’s 
‘‘representative’’ from representing the NAACP also. 
‘Official duties’’ are not sufficiently defined. 
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ACTION -- Time requirement shortened to 22 
months; records could be seen only at the office of their 
custodian or in court proceedings. 


@ TITLE IV -- Extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for two more years; empowered the Com- 
mission to administer oaths and take sworn statements; 
allowed Commission employees to be selected without 
regard to civil service laws. 

ACTION -- The Commission was extended in 1959 
and in 1960 was given powers to administer oaths, etc., 
but the third provision was deleted. 


@ TITLE V -- Congress recognizes that the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court “‘is the supreme 
law of the land’’ and therefore state and local governments 
“‘are now obligated to take steps toward the elimination 
of segregation in their public schools’’. Congress may 
appropriate funds to pay half the costs incurred by school 
agencies in implementing state plans for school desegre- 
gation. If a state declined to participate in the program, 
the Federal Government could, on approval of the state, 
enter into a program directly with local school districts. 

FOR -- Hubert H, Humphrey (D Minn.) -- March 3 
-- Congress should uphold and implement the Court’s 
school integration decisions by providing financial and 
technical aid to help states and localities comply. 

AGAINST -- Russell -- Feb. 29 -- This section ‘‘is 
the most obnoxious and objectionable of all.... It is an 
effort to put the approval of Congress on an unconstitu- 
tional decision of the Supreme Court and give a mandate 
to local school trustees of every school district to... 
mix races.”’ 

Harry Flood Byrd -- Feb. 19 -- Its proponents 
“obviously think local and state school officials can be 
‘bought’ over to desegregation with a quick flash of the 
dollar sign’’. 

Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) -- Feb, 27 -- The section 
would be ineffective because ‘‘before the Federal Gov- 
ernment can assist a locality, it must obtainthe approval 
of the state.”’ 

ACTION -- Killed. 


© TITLE VI -- Free education would be provided for 
the children of members of the armed forces when the 
public schools those children regularly attended were 
closed to avoid integration. For this purpose, the U.S, 
Commissioner of Education could rent buildings of the 
closed-down school system which received federal school 
assistance under the program covering federally impacted 
areas (PL 81-815). 

FOR -- Javits -- Feb, 27 -- ‘‘Itis unthinkable’ that 
children of 38 percent of U.S. servicemen must attend 
segregated schools ‘‘and even more unthinkable to have 
them denied education because a school is closed to avoid 
compliance with the Constitution’’. 

AGAINST -- Eastland -- Feb, 23 -- ‘‘The most 
vicious”’ feature of this provision gives discretion to the 
Commissioner of Education to take possession of any 
school constructed in part by federal funds and to use it 
‘‘as long as he deems necessary’”’. 

ACTION -- Statement of purposes left in bill, but 
powers of Commissioner limited. 


@ TITLE Vil -- The President’s Committee onGovern- 


ment Contracts would be changed into a permanent, 15- 
member ‘‘Commission on Equal Job Opportunity Under 
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Government Contracts’’. The Commission could conduct 
hearings and investigations, to ensure that there was no 
racial discrimination in companies working under Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

FOR -- Kuchel -- Feb, 15 -- ‘‘Our Government 
cannot be guilty of urging equal opportunities for all 
our citizens and, at the same time, permit private firms 
doing business with the Government to ignore the Gov- 
ernment’s announced policy.” 

AGAINST -- Lister Hill (D Ala.} -- Feb. 25 -- This 
would be ‘‘a further push for widespread ageptance 
and enforcement of the old FEPC proposals’’ bo set up 
a Federal Employment Practices Commission).} 

Russell -- Feb, 27 -- “I call that section the 
‘Salute to Nixon section’ ’’ (the Vice President was chair- 
man of the existing Committee), 

ACTION -- Killed. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 


Late in 1959 there were indications the Administra- 
tion would propose some type of anti-lynching legislation 
in 1960, but this never materialized. The speculation 
arose after a state grand jury, meeting in Pearl County, 
Miss., in November 1959, refused to return anindictment 
of the alleged lynchers of Mack Charles Parker in Poplar- 
ville, Miss., April 24, 1959. 

Attorney General William P, Rogers Nov. 17 said 
the state’s handling of the case was ‘‘a travesty on 
justice’’ and might lead to new proposals for legislation 
to enable the Federal Government to move in more 
strongly when states refused to act in racial crimes. 
Although some Senators submitted bills providing for 
federal action in lynching cases, the Administration 
gave them no support and the anti-lynching bills quietly 
died in 1960. 


Other Proposals 


THE JOHNSON BILL -- Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) Jan. 20, 1959 introduced 
S 499, It featured: an anti-bombing provision; extension 
of the Civil Rights Commission; a grant of subpena 
powers to the Justice Department in investigations of 
voting rights cases; eatablishment of a Federal Com- 
munity Relations Service to assist in the conciliation of 
disputes over segregation and integration. 

‘LIBERAL’ BILLS -- A bipartisan bloc of Members 
in both houses, including House Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.) and Sens. Paul H. 
Douglas (D Ill.) and Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.), sponsored 
several bills which went beyond the other measures 
in providing: authority for the Federal Government to 
develop and enforce, through the courts, school deseg- 
regation plans; Part IIl powers for the Justice Depart- 
ment. 








Committee Action 


In hearings on both sides of Capitol Hill, Adminis- 
tration and Republican witnesses generally opposed any 
proposals that went beyond the President’s recommenda- 
tions. Attorney General Rogers held to the Administra- 
tion position that Part III ‘‘might do more harm than 
good at this time’’. 

Advocates of ‘‘strong’’ legislation, including the 
Americans for Democratic Action and the National 
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Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, continued 
to press for Part III. 


House -- The House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 5 
June 17 approved an amended version of the Celler bill 
that contained, in essence, the Administration’s propo- 
sals plus Part III. 

What emerged from the House Judiciary Committee 
Aug. 20 was a cleanbill (HR 8601 -- H Rept 956), deleting 
both Part III and the Administration’s provision for aid 
to areas desegregating schools and for establishment of 
the Commission on Equal Job Opportunity. 

At the end of the 1959 session, the House bill was 
still in the House Rules Committee, long a nemesis to 
civil rights bills. Celler had taken steps to bring pres- 
sure onthe Rules Committee by filing a motion to 
discharge the bill from its jurisdiction. Sucha petition, 
rarely used and less often successful, would need one 
more than half the number of House Members as signers. 


Senate --Some leaders in the Senate conceded 
that trying to work a bill through the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which had never reported a civil rights 
bill, was only a formality, that they had no hope that 
the Committee would act favorably. 

But the Senate Judiciary Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee held hearings intermittently between March 
18-May 8 and reported to the full Committee a two- 
part bill (S 2391) on July 15, 1959. This would have 


required preservation of voting records and extended 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

The full Judiciary Committee began consideration 
of the Subcommittee bill Aug. 3, and was still consider- 
ing it when Congress went home Sept, 15, 1959. 


1960 Action Scheduled 


While the bill was bottled up in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, several Senators threatened to bring up civil 
rights legislation on the floor by offeringit as an amend- 
ment to other types of bills, including one bill, dear to 
Southern Senators, that concerned boiled peanuts. 

To mollify this group and end the lengthy 1959 
session, Majority Leader Johnson and Minority Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) announced Sept. 14, 
1959 that they planned to bring civil rights legislation 
up for debate about Feb, 15, 1960. 

With the Civil Rights Commission scheduled to go 
out of existence 60 days after filing its report Sept. 
8, Senate leaders turned to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which obliged by attaching a ridertoa House- 
passed Mutual Security Program appropriation bill. 
The rider extended the Commission for two years, to 
Nov. 8, 1961, and appropriated $500,000 to it. The 
Senate Sept. 14, and the House inthe early morning hours 
of Sept. 15, approved the rider. Most of the debate on 
the rider consisted of Southern denunciation of the 
Commission’s report. 





It became increasingly evident in 1960 that sub- 
stantial numbers of Negroes were no longer content 
to wait for legal machinery to bring relief for their 
problems. A series of economic boycotts against 
department stores maintaining segregated facilities, 
and ‘‘sit-ins’’ at lunch counters where Negroes were 
refused service, were begun sporadically, mainly by 
Negro college students early in the year. The first 
sit-in was staged at a Greensboro, N.C., dime store 
on Feb. 1, 1960 by students at the North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College. 

The incidents soon spread to Northern cities 
and campuses and assumed the proportions of a major 
movement, as adults and Negro and non-racial organi- 
zations entered in. 

The Southern Regional Council, a biracial group 
of Southerners interested in improved race relations, 
estimated that by March 31, at least 65 Southern 
cities were involved. 

Negro leaders said inspiration for employing non- 
violent resistance tactics in the movement came from 
their successful use by Mohandas K. Ghandi in his 
campaign for Indian independence, from the current 
struggle for political rights by Africans, and from 
the successful use of ‘‘passive resistance’’ in the 
Montgomery, Ala. bus boycott in 1956. 

Sixty-two lawyers of the NAACP met in Washing- 
ton March 19 to plan for legal defense of the more 
than 1,000 Negroes arrested as a result of the 
demonstrations. In several areas, participants had 
been arrested on assault, illegal parading, con- 
spiracy to obstruct commerce, trespassing, and 





Negroes, Impatient with Progress, Begin Boycotts, Sit-ins 


other charges. Thurgood Marshall, director counsel 
of the NAACP’s Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
said the Fund would be used to challenge the arrests 
as violations of the 14th Amendment. Marshall said 
the challenges would vary, depending on the varying 
state laws and the grounds for the Negroes’ arrests: 
state laws requiring segregation might be challenged 
as unconstitutional; discriminatory application of state 
laws might be attacked; or some cases might be argued 
on the grounds that a store which permitted Negrves 
to shop in other departments had no legal right to bar 
them from a lunch counter. 

President Eisenhower was asked at a March 16 
press conference whether there should be a national 
conference on racial relations. The President said, 
‘“‘There ought to be biracial conferences in every 
city and every community of the South, which would 
be much better than trying to get up here and direct 
every single thing from Washington.’’ Mr. Eisenhower 
said of the demonstrations: ‘‘As long as they are 
in orderly fashion, (they) are not only constitutional, 
they have been recognized in our country as proper 
since we have been founded.’’ He said he didn’t know 
whether Negroes had constitutional rights to eat at 
private lunch counters with white people. 

Gov. Leroy Collins (D) of Florida March 20 
announced that he would establish a biracial state 
committee on race relations and urged local com- 
munities to form committees to help. Other South- 
ern leaders said the boycotts and sit-ins might 
lead to violence and further setbacks in race 
relations, 
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STATUS OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Six percent of the 3 million Negro public school 
students in the 17 Southern and border states and the 
District of Columbia were attending classes with white 
children in the 1959-60 school year, according to the 
Southern School News. 

The newspaper, an independent, nonpartisan publi- 
cation established by Southern newspaper editors, 
released the figures in its April 1960 edition (Vol. 6, 
No. 10), following a survey of the 17 states which, 
along with the District of Columbia, maintained segre- 
gated schools by law before the U.S, Supreme Court’s 
May 17, 1954 ruling holding public school segregation 
unconstitutional (Brown v. Board of Education), 

General findings of the survey: 

@ The 17 states and the District of Columbia had 
3,039,133 Negro students and 9,901,310 white students 
in 1959-60. 

@ Of the Negro students, 524,425 (17 percent) were 
attending schools in districts where there was some 
integration (mostly in the border states), but only 
182,104 (6 percent) were attending schools which 
actually enrolled both white and Negro children. 

@ One state, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia had formally integrated their entire school 
systems, although not all Negro students were actually 
attending schools with whites; six other states -- Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas had ‘‘substantial’’ integration; five -- Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia -- 
had some integration. 

@ In the remaining five states, all Deep South -- 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina -- there was no integration whatever. These 
states had a Negro enrollment of 1,391,921, or 46 per- 
cent of total Negro enrollment for the entire 17 
Southern and border states and the District of Columbia. 

The following figures for the 13 areas with com- 
plete, substantial or partial integration show the total 
number of Negro students enrolled in public schools in 
the state; the number of Negro students attending 
schoois in integrated districts; and the number of 
Negro students actually attending schools with white 
students: 





Negroes in Negroes 
Total Negro Integrated in Schools 
Area Students Districts With Whites 
Ark. 104,205 9,750 98 
Del. 14,277 7,576 6,328 
D.C, 90,403 90,403 74,242 
Fla, 192,093 25,881 512 
Ky. 42,778 32,000* 12,000* 
Md, 126,678* 118,500 28,072 
Mo. 82,000* 74,480* 35,000* 
N.C, 302,060 43,506 34 
Okla. 39,405 30,000* 10,246* 
Tenn. 146,700 13,576 169 
Texas 279,374* 33,000* 3,300* 
Va. 203,229 21,743 103 
W.Va. 24,010 24,010 12,000* 
*E stimated 


Weapons Against Integration 


The figures published by the SouthernSchool News 
were substantially the same as those compiled by the 
Southern Regional Council and inserted inthe Congres- 
sional Record Feb. 27. 

The SRC report, discussing the reasons for the low 
rate of integration in most Southern states, said that 
state officials in 11 states -- Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia -- 
since 1954 had sought to ward offintegration by a vari- 
ety of legislative devices. 

The SRC said that by 1959 four legislative policies 
had been selected as the principal weapons of the 11 
states: 

(1) Pupil placement laws, These were intended to 
prevent or minimize desegregation through assigning 
children to particular schools onthe basis of social and 
psychological criteria, which theoretically did not in- 
clude race. Some form of pupil placement law was enact- 
ed by Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

(2) School-closing laws. Albabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia adopted statutes which 
would require or authorize the closing of schools, either 
by state or local authorities, to prevent their desegre- 
gation. Texas, Florida and Virginia adopted so-called 
Little Rock statutes providing for school closure inthe 
event of the use of federal force. 

(3) Private school plans. These made arrange- 
ments for privately operated schools to assume the 
whole function of education if the public schools were 
closed, or to provide a segregated education for some, 
most, or all white children if public schools were de- 
segregated. By 1959 it appeared evident that a large- 
scale private school plan could not work without state 
financial aid, and that the only form such aid might 
legally take would be direct tuition grants to students. 
Some sort of private school plan, with tuition grants, 
was enacted in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

(4) Anti-NAACP legislation. The report said South- 
ern states, tocurb the effectiveness of the National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, which 
had represented many Negroes in desegregation suits, 

















had reinvigorated old anti-barratry laws (laws barring | 


attorneys from approaching individuals and inducing 
them to bring lawsuits), set up special investigating 
committees to look into NAACP activities and required 
the NAACP to submit financial statements and mem- 
bership lists. All Southern states except North Carolina 
the report said, had sought by legislative action to 
cripple the NAACP’s ability to operate. 

The report concluded that state leaders inthe South, 
following the Supreme Court’s 1954 desegregation de- 
cision, had, in acting to prevent its enforcement, re- 
ceived the endorsement of local public opinion. But it 
said the spectacle of closed schools late in 1958 was a 
catalyst to dissent against the resistance policy except 
possibly in Alabama, Mississippi and South Carolina. 
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South Outmaneuvers Liberals in 1960 Action 
As Moderate Proposals Prevail 


The civil rights bill passed in 1960 was, like the 1957 
Act, basically designed to help Negroes vote, Again the 
lines were drawn between those who believed this marked 
significant progress and those who felt that the blows 
struck for voting rights were meek taps and that Congress 
would have to act more vigorously before equal rights 
could be enjoyed by all. 

It was clear throughout the lengthy 1960 battle that 
the ‘‘moderate”’ civil rights group under the leadership 
of Senate Majority Leader Johnson, Minority Leader Dirk- 
sen, House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) and House 
Minority Leader Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.), was in 
control. 

But this did not prevent attacks from both sides: 
Leaders of the ‘‘liberal’’ group tried to strengther the 
bill, but failed to unite a sufficient number behind alxer- 
native provisions; Southerners, working as a more organ- 
ized unit, filibustered and moved to kill those provisions 
most distasteful to them and to broaden others so as to 
dilute their effect on the South. 

A summing up shows that the South was the much 
more successful of the twominority groups. Two Admin- 
istration provisions were removed from the bill; all ef the 
remaining ones were modified. The voting referees plan 
added to the bill was generally considered mild, even by 
Southerners; critics predicted it would be unworkable. 
Sen. Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.), a leader of the civil rights 
group, said at the conclusionofdebate April8: Surely in 
this battle on the Senate floor the roles of Grant and Lee 
at Appomatox have been reversed.’’ 

Observers generally agreed that Southern success 
was due in part to expert organization, in part to help 
given them by Northern Republicans. (See box for sum- 
mary of CQ’s study of the ‘‘Conservative Coalition’’.) 
A later discussion of the major civil rights provisions 
at issue in 1960 will show that the Southern Democrat- 
GOP coalition was effective in committees as well as in 
maneuvering and voting on the floors of both chambers. 
(See p. 766) In June of 1959, a prominent civil rights 
leader in Congress predicted to Congressional Quarterly 
that such would be the case; he speculated that Republi- 
cans would swap anti-civil rights votes in exchange for 
Southern support on budget and spending issues. 


STATEMENTS ON FINAL BILL 


Southerners argued throughout that the bill victimized 
the South in order to provide political dividends in the 
North; however, many Southerners conceded that the final 
bill was one they could “‘live with’’. 

Just before the Senate passed its version of the bill 
April 8, Sen. Pat McNamara (D Mich.) said: ‘‘We have a 
watered-down bill that has been so further diluted that it 
will wash right out of this chamber and hardly be noticed 
in the mainstream of American life.... We were beaten 
before we started -- beaten by the committee seniority 
system, beaten by the combined strength of the leadership 
of both parties, and beaten by the usual voting coalition.’”’ 
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Dirksen the same day said: ‘‘I havea high regard for 
our state-federal relationship, so | like to see caution 
exercised, as I think it wasexercisedinthis long discus- 
sion.... What we have now wrought is a moderate bill, 
and yet it represents a _ significant forward step.”’ 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) wrote his constituents 
in a newsletter that the Senate’s action indicated ‘‘a pat- 
tern of defeat for the NAACP and its spokesmen’’. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, said 
the bill ‘‘makes it harder and not easier for Negroes to 
vote’’. Describing the referees plan, Wilkins said, ‘‘The 
Negro has to pass more check points and more officials 
than he would if he were trying to get the United States 
gold reserves in Fort Knox, It’s a fraud,” 





Conservative Coalition 


A special Congressional Quarterly study inaugu- 
rated in 1959 measured the extent of a ‘‘conservative 
coalition’’ in Congress on a wide variety of major 
issues, 

As used in the study, ‘‘conservative coalition’ 
meant a voting alliance of the majority of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats against the majority of 
Northern Democrats. 

The study showed that that ‘‘coalition’’ was 
formed on about one-sixth ofthe roll-call votes taken 
in Congress in the 1957, 1958 and 1959 sessions, and 
that it won 71 percent or more of the votes it con- 
tested in each session. Figures for the three 


sessions: 
Coa- % Coa- 
Total lition lition 
Roll Roll Roll Coalition % of 
Calls Calls Calls Victories Victories 
1959 
Both Chambers 302 51 17% 36 71%, 
Senate 215 40 19 26 65 
House 87 11 13 10 91 
1958 
Both Chambers 293 52 18 41 79 
Senate 200 38 19 32 86 
House 93 14 15 9 64 
1957 
Both Chambers 207 28 14 25 8&9 
Senate 107 12 ll 12 100 
House 100 16 16 13 81 


In 1959, the average Southern Democrat in both 
chambers supported the coalition on 74 percent of 
roll calls on which it was formed; the average Re- 
publican, on 78 percent; the average Northern Demo- 
crat on 18 percent. (For further details and percent- 
ages for individual Members of Congress, see 1959 
CQ Almanac p. 141). 
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PROVISIONS OF CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1960 


TITLE I 


Provided that persons who obstructed or interfered 
with any order issued by a federal court, or attempted to 
do so, by threats or force, could be punished by a fine of 
up to $1,000, imprisonment of up to one year, or both. 
Such acts could also be prevented by private suits seeking 
court injunctions against them. 


TITLE I 


Made it a federal crime to cross state lines to avoid 
prosecution or punishment for, or giving evidence on, the 
bombing or burning of any building, facility or vehicle, 
or an attempt to do so. Penalties could be a fine of up to 
$5,000, or imprisonment of up to five years, or both. 

Made it a federal crime to transport or possess 
explosives with the knowledge or intent that they would 
be used to blow up any vehicle or building. Allowed the 
presumption, after any bombing occurred, that the explos- 
ives used were transported across state lines (therefore 
allowing the FBI to investigate any bombing case), but 
stipulated that this would have to be proved before the 
person could be convicted. Penalties could be imprison- 
ment of up to one year and/or $1,000 fine; if personal 
injury resulted, 10 years and/or $10,000 fine; if death 
resulted, life imprisonment or a death penalty if recom- 
mended by a jury. 

Made it a federal crime to use interstate facilities, 
such as telephones, to threaten a bombing or give a 
false bomb-scare, punishable by imprisonment of up to 
one year or:a fine of up to $1,000, or both. 


TITLE Ill 


Required that voting records and registration papers 
for all federal elections, including primaries, must be 
preserved for 22 months. Penalties for failing to comply 
or for stealing, destroying or mutilating the records could 
be a fine of upto $1,000, and/or imprisonment for one year. 

Directed that the records, upon written application, 
be turned over to the AttorneyGeneral ‘‘orhis represen- 
tative’’ at the office of the records’ custodian. 

Unless directed otherwise by a court, the Justice 
Department representative must not disclose the content 
of the records except to Congress, a government agency, 
or in a court proceeding. 

The federal district court where the records were 
located, or in which the demand for the records were 
made, could force voting officials to comply. 


TITLE IV 


Empowered the Civil Rights Commission, which was 
extended for two years in 1959, to administer oaths and 
take sworn statements. 


TITLE V 


Stated that arrangements might be made to provide 
for the education of children of members of the armed 
forces when the schools those children regularly attended 
had been closed to avoid integration and the U.S, Com- 
missioner of Education had decided that no other educa- 
tional agency would provide for their schooling. Amended 
the laws on aid to impacted school districts (PL 81-815, 
PL 81-874) to this effect. 


TITLE VI 

Provided that after the Attorney General won a civi! 
suit brought under the 1957 Civil Rights Actto protect Ne- 
groes’ right to vote, he could then ask the court to hold an- 
other adversary proceeding and make a separate finding 
that there was a ‘“‘pattern or practice’’ of depriving Ne- 
groes of the right to vote in the area involved in the suit. 

If a court found such a “‘pattern or practice’’, any 
Negro living in that area could applytothe court to issuc 
an order declaring him qualified to vote if he proved (1) he 
was qualified to vote under state law; (2) he had tried to 
register after the ‘‘pattern or practice’’ finding; and 
(3) he had not been allowed to register or had been found 
unqualified by someone acting under color of law. The 
court would have to hear the Negro’s application within 
10 days and its order would be effective for as long a 
period as that for which he would have been qualified to 
vote if registered under state law. 

State officials would be notified of the order, and they 
would then be bound to permit the personto vote. Disobe- 
dience would be subject to contempt of court proceedings. 

To carry out these provisions, the court may appoint 
one or more voting referees, who must be qualified voters 
in the judicial district. The referees would receive the 
applications, take evidence, and report their findings to 
the court. The referee must take the Negro’s application 
and proof in an ex parte proceeding (without cross- 
examination by opponents) and the court may set the time 
and place for the referee’s hearing. 

The court may fix a time limit of up to 10 days, in 
which state officials may challenge the referee’s report. 
Challenges on points of law must be accompanied by a 
memorandum and on points of fact bya verified copy of a 
public record or an affidavit by those with personal knowl- 
edge of the controverting evidence. Either the court or 
the referee may decide the challenges in accordance with 
court-directed procedures. Hearings on issues of fact 
could be held only when the affidavits show there is a real 
issue of fact. The referee’s report would be the deciding 
factor inissues of the applicant’s literacy. If the objections 
were dismissed, either the court orthe referee could is- 
sue the Negroa certificate declaring him qualified to vote. 

If a Negro has applied for a court certificate 20 or 
more days before the election, his application is chal- 
lenged, and the case is not decided by election day, the 
court must allow him to vote provisionally, provided he 
is ‘‘entitled to vote under state law’’, and impound his 
ballot pending a decision on his application. If he applies 
within 20 days before the election, the court has the option 
of whether or not to let him vote. 

The court would not be limited in its powers to en- 
force its decree that these Negroes be allowed to vote and 
their votes be counted and may authorize the referee to 
take action to enforce it. 

The referees would have the powers conferred 
on court masters by rule 53(c) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. (Rule 53(c) gives masters the 
right to subpena records, administer oaths and cross- 
examine witnesses.) 

In any suit instituted under these provisions, 
the state would be held responsible for the actions 
of its officials and, in the event state officials re- 
sign and are not replaced, the state itself could be sued. 
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Summary 
of 1960 


Events 


Soon after Congress reconvened Jan. 6, 1960, pres- 
sure increased on the House Rules Committee to release 
the bill reported to it by the Judiciary Committee Aug. 
20, 1959. As the petition to discharge the Committee of 
the bill slowly gained more signatures, partisan state- 
ments were exchanged on the House floor. Republican 
leaders charged that a Democratic Congress was holding 
up the bill; Northern Democrats charged Republicans with 
cooperating with Southern Democrats by not signing the 
petition and by holding the bill in the Rules Committee. 

Jan. 26 Attorney General Rogers announced the Ad- 
ministration intended to add to its 1959 bill a plan for court- 
appointed referees to help Negroes register and vote. 

Feb, 15 -- Majority Leader Johnson, as promised, 
began Senate debate on civil rights. Because no bill had 
been reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee, Johnson 
called up from the calendar a minor, House-passed bill 
(HR 8315) and invited Senators to offer civil rights 
amendments to it. (HR 8315 authorized the Army to 
lease, rent-free, unused officers’ quarters at Fort 
Crowder, Mo., as a school for children of Stella, Mo., 
where a school building had burned in 1959.) 

Feb. 18 -- The House Rules Committee granted 
the House bill (HR 8601) a rule covering debate on the 
bill. At that point, the discharge petition reportedly had 
received 211 signatures (over two-thirds from Demo- 
crats) and was within eight names of the 219 needed to put 
the petition on the House calendar. (For list of petition 
signers, see chart p. 778) 

Feb, 29 -- Southern speeches in the Senate against 
civil rights developed into a full-blown filibuster which 
lasted until March 8. During that time, the Senate met 
around-the-clock with only two breaks, The 18 Senators 
participating in the filibuster represented Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. (For fili- 
buster and delaying tactics, see box p. 768; for statistics 
on filibuster and Senate 1960 debate, see box p. 770) 

March 8 -- A bipartisan group of Senate liberals 
offered a petition to invoke cloture to end the filibuster. 
Johnson and Dirksen opposed the cloture move, Dirksen 
saying he preferred to wait for the Houseto pass its own 
bill, Johnson saying cloture should not be invoked until it 
was Clear that two-thirds of the Senators (the number 
needed to invoke cloture) were agreed on the principal 
elements of a civil rights bill. Cloture proponents argued 
that they should not have to wait to vote on provisions 
until two-thirds had informally decided on what should be 
included and predicted that the House measure would be a 
“‘truncated bill’’. 

The cloture petition was sponsored by Sens. Paul H, 
Douglas (D Ill.) and JacobK, Javits(RN.Y.). The bipar- 
tisan group that provided the first 16 signatures necessary 
to bring a vote on the petition were Democratic Sens. 
Douglas, Carroll (Colo.), Morse (Ore.), McNamara 
(Mich.), Hart (Mich.), Randolph (W.Va.), Williams (N.J.) 
and Clark (Pa.); and Republican Sens. Javits, Scott (Pa.), 





Keating (N.Y.), Bush (Conn.), Kuchel (Calif.), Cooper 
(Ky.), Allott (Colo.) and Case (N.J.). Fifteen more 
Democrats who also signed the petition, bringing the total 
number of signers to 31, were: Chavez (N.M.), Engle 
(Calif.), Humphrey (Minn.), Moss (Utah), Symington (Mo.), 
Muskie (Maine), McCarthy (Minn.), McGee (Wyo.), Gruen- 
ing (Alaska), Church (Idaho), Kennedy (Mass.), Pastore 
(R.I.), Anderson (N.M.), Young (Ohio) and Bartlett (Alas- 
ka.). 

March 10 -- The cloture move was rejected by a 
roll-call vote of 42-53 (D 30-33; R 12-20), With four of 
the 99 Senators absent (there was one vacancy), this was 
22 votes shy of the necessary two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting (64 in this case), (See p. 777) 

The House adopted the rule for debate on its civil 
rights bill by a 314-93 roll-call vote and began action on 
HR 8601. 

March 24 -- The House passed HR 8601 by a 311-109 
vote (D 179-94; R 132-15). (See p. 778) 

The Senate, which had accomplished little in the 
interim, abandoned its own bills and referred the House- 
passed bill to the Senate Judiciary Committee with in- 
structions that the bill be reported back to the Senate no 
later than midnight March 29, 

March 28-9 -- The Senate Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on the House-passed bill, with Administration 
and Southern spokesmen testifying. Following the hear- 
ings, the Committee voted amendments to every section 
of the bill. 

March 30 -- The Senate began consideration of the 
House bill as amended and reported (S Rept 1205) by the 
Judiciary Committee. It quickly agreed to all but one of 
the Committee’s amendments, The amendment on which 
action bogged down was to the referee plan 

April 8 -- The Senate passed HR 8601. 

April 19 -- The House Rules Committee cleared the 
bill for House concurrence in the Senate’s amendments. 
Voting to send the bili to the floor were Democratic 
Reps. Ray J. Madden (Ind.), James J, Delaney (N.Y.), 
Thomas P, O’Neill Jr. (Mass.), Richard Bolling (Mo.), 
and Republicans Leo E, Allen (Ill.) Clarence J. Brown 
(Ohio) and B, Carroll Reece(Tenn.). Against clearing the 
bill were Democrats Howard W. Smith (Va.), William M. 
Colmer (Miss.) and James W. Trimble (Ark.) and Re- 
publican Hamer H, Budge (Idaho), 

April 21 -- The House, by a 288-95 roll-call vote, 
agreed to the Senate’s amendments to HR 8601, thus 
sending the bill to the President for his signature. 











Senate Cloture Rule 


The Senate Jan. 12, 1959 revised Rule 22, the clo- 
ture rule. The new rule permits limitation of debate 
by two-thirds of the Senators present and voting two 
days after a petition is submitted by 16 Senators. 
Thereafter debate is limited to one hour for each Sen- 
ator, who may speak on the pending business or the 
amendments that have been offered to it or motions 
affecting passage. Nonew amendments may be offer- 
ed except by unanimous consent. Amendments that are 
not germane to the pending business or amendments 
and motions clearly designed to delay action are out 
of order. The new rule applies bothto ordinary busi- 
ness and to motions to change Senate rules. 
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Registrars, Referees, Enrollment Officers? 





Major Issues in the 1960 Civil Rights Debate 


The following issue-by-issue study shows how major 
provisions were narrowed, broadened or rejected as the 
civil rights bill inched along through Congress. 


Voting Rights 


The most legally complicated, politically loaded and 
time-consuming issue was the question of what kind of 
provision to add to the 1957 Civil Rights Act to further 
help Negroes register and vote. 


The issue grew out of arguments that the results of 
the 1957 Act were disappointing and was specifically 
touched off by the Civil Rights Commission’s 1959 report. 
(See p. 756) One of the Commission’s recommendations 
was that Congress empower the President to appoint tem- 
porary federal registrars to register qualified Negroes 
in areas where there was proven discrimination against 
Negroes qualified to vote under state laws. 


This set off a chain reaction of bills to implement 
the proposal, bills taking alternate approaches to the same 
end, and bills designed to compromise the varying 
approaches. 


The issue became ensnarled in a wrangle over whether 
the plan approved by Congress would have an Adminis- 
tration or Democratic label. Attorney General Rogers 
took a strong stand, through public statements and letters 
sent to Congress throughout the debate, against substitutes 
for the Administration plan. President Eisenhower, after 
endorsing Rogers’ plan, took nodirect part in public debate 
on the issue, But political desire for credit by both sides 
was not the only reason for lively debate; there were dif- 
ferences of opinion over what would be the most effective 
approach, and many difficult legal questions were involved. 


Registrar Plan 


Bills to implement the Civil Rights Commission’s 
recommendation were introduced in the Senate by Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D Minn.) and several Democratic co- 
sponsors (S 2814) and inthe House (HR 9452) by Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.). 


The Humphrey bill provided that upon receipt by the 
President of nine sworn complaints from one district 
of discrimination by state voting registrars, he would 
turn the complaints over to the Civil Rights Commission 
for investigation. If the Commission found one complaint 
valid, the President would appoint a federal employee 
living in or near that district to register for federal 
elections all Negroes he found qualified under state laws. 
if state voting officials on or before election day refused 
to recognize the validity of a federal registration, the 
Justice Department could seek a court order requiring 
them to do so; if this order were flouted, the state offi- 
cials could be punished for contempt. 


In a move to preclude Southern complaints that the 
registrar proposal had not beenconsidered in committee, 
Senate Rules and Administration Committee Chairman 
Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.) Jan. 7, 1960 announced 
that his Committee would hold hearings on the proposals. 
The hearings ran Jan, 18-Feb, 5. The House Judiciary 
Committee held hearings on the bills Feb. 9, 16. 


Administration spokesmen were asked several times 
whether they would oppose or offer an alternative to the 
registrar plan, but their position was not clear until 
Attorney General Rogers Jan. 26, while the hearings on 
the registrar bill were underway, announced an Admin- 
istration plan. 


Referee Plan 


The basic idea of the Administration was to place 
responsibility for guaranteeing voting rights in the courts, 
A bill embodying the plan was submitted to Congress by 
Rep. William M, McCulloch (R Ohio) Jan, 28 (HR 10035) 
and was modified in the form of a new bill (HR 10625) 
when hearings bythe House Judiciary Committee revealed 
several technical flaws. 


The bill provided that the process would begin with a 
civil suit brought ina federal court bythe Justice Depart- 
ment under the 1957 Act. The suit would seek an injunc- 
tion against persons who had denied, or were about to 
deny, anyone his right to vote in a primary or general 
federal election because of race, color, religion or nat- 
ional origin. If this suit were successful, the Attorney 
General would ask the courts to make a separate finding, 
on the basis of another court proceeding, that there was a 
pattern or practice of such discrimination. 

If the court made sucha finding, Negroesin that area 
could turn to the court and ask to be registered. They 
would be heard either by the judge or by voting referees 
appointed by the judge, who would determine whether the 
Negroes were qualified under state voting laws. If the 
Negro were heard by the referee, the hearings would be ex 
parte (without cross-examination by opponents) and the 
referee would report to the court which Negroes he found 
qualified to vote. If the referee’s report were not 
challenged by state officials within 10 days, the court 
would issue the Negroes certificates stating that they were 
qualified to vote in state as well as federal elections and 
those Negroes’ names would be entered ina court decree, 
which would be served on state officials. 


The court could authorize the referee or other 
persons to see that the qualified Negroes were allowed 
to vote and their ballots were counted. Any official who 
refused to comply with the court decree -- whether by 
refusing to register the qualified Negro, by refusing to 
let him vote or by refusing to count his ballot -- would 
be subject to contempt of court proceedings. 
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Referees or Registrars? 


A major controversy developed over the two ap- 
proaches, Proponents of the Administration plan argued 
that it was preferable because: it covered state and local 
as well as federal elections, while the registrar plan 
covered only federal elections; administered by courts 
and judges familiar with the problems of the area, it 
would be more palatable to the South than a plan that 
employed Washington-appointed registrars (though the 
registrars would be from the local area); it was more 
readily enforceable because a court order would already 
have been issued and contempt citations could speedily 
be brought. 

Proponents of the registrar plan argued that they 
could and would amend their bills to apply to all elections; 
that the court process would be subject to many delays and 
some Southern federal judges might be loath toapply and 
enforce the plan; the referees plan placed an adminis- 
trative process ina judicial agency and might therefore be 
unconstitutional; that the plan destroyed the original con- 
cept of a quick and simple registration for all Negroes 
living in an area where there had been voting discrimin- 
ation. 


Federal Enrollment Officers 


Sen. Hennings Feb. 17 submitted to his Rules and 
Administration Committee the draft of a compromise bill 
which he hoped would mend the split between proponents 
of the two other approaches. 

The basic idea of the Hennings plan was that after 
the Attorney General brought a suit under the 1957 Act 
and the judge hearing the case founda pattern or practice 
of discrimination (without, as in the referee plan, involving 
a separate case), the Attorney General would so notify the 
President. The President would then appoint ‘‘federal 
enrollment officers’’ for that area to register all Negroes 
found qualified under state voting laws. If a Negro’s 
qualification were challenged on election day, he could 
vote provisionally until the case was decided; if he were 
prevented from voting on or before election day, the 
Justice Department would ask for a temporary court 
injunction, 

The Hennings plan was destined to become identified 
as a Democratic bill and never became the instrument of 
compromise he had in mind. 


House Action 


The House was the first chamber to putits stamp on 
the referees plan, which had received a substantial boost 
when House Judiciary Committee Chairman Celler, long 
a Civil rights advocate, Feb. 26 announced he had switched 
his backing from the registrar to the referee plan. 

The original Administration plan for the appointment 
of court referees (HR 10035) was offered on the House 
floor March 14 by Rep. John V. Lindsay (R N.Y.). Its 
submission as an amendment to the civil rights bill was 
specifically provided for inthe rule covering House debate 
(H Res 359), Rep. William M, McCulloch (R Ohio) then 
offered a more detailed version of the referees proposal. 
The third draft worked out by the Justice Department, 
McCulloch’s proposal (embodied in HR 11160) made these 
concessions to Southern objections: (1) a Negro would have 
to prove that he was discriminated against by a state 
registrar after the court had found that a pattern or 
practice of discrimination existed (thus providing a 





Negro Registration in the South 


Estimates of Negro voting and registration percentages 
in the South are necessarily rough, because theyare based on 
the 1950 national census, and the exact Negro population of 
voting age in many Southern states is unknown. The Civil 
Rights Commission and the Republican National Committee, 
however, have computed percentages based on registration 
totals and projections from the 1950 census figures. They 
show a far smaller percentage of voting-age Negroes voting 
than of whites. 


The following statistics were included in the 1959 Civil 
Rights Commission report. Statistics for Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Texas are unofficial: 


Voting-Age 





Voting-Age % in Non-Whites ¥%, in 
State Whites, 1950 Population 1950 Population 
Ala, 1,231,514 70.5% 516,245 29.59, 
Ark. 880,675 79.5 227,691 20.5 
| Fla, 1,458,716 79:9 366,797 20.1 
| Ga, 1,554,784 71.4 623,458 28.6 
La. 1,105,861 69.7 481,284 30.3 
Miss. 710,709 59.0 497 354 41.0 
| N.C, 1,761,330 76.2 549,751 23.8 
| sc 760,763 66.1 390,024 33.9 
| Texas 4,154,790 87.7 582,944 12.3 
| Vay 1,606,669 78.9 429,799 21.1 
| 
Whites Negroes 
Whites As &% of Negroes As % of 
Registered All Regis- Registered All Regis- 


State 1958 trants 1958 1958 trants 1958 
| Ala, 828,946 91.9%, 73,272 8.19, 
Ark, 499 955 88.6 64,023 11.4 
| Fla. 1,448,643 90.9 144,810 9.1 
Ga. 1,130,515 87.5 161,082 12.5 
La. 828,686 86.2 132,506 13.8 
Miss. 22,000* 
N.C, 1,389,831 89.8 157,99] 10,2 
“Fed 479,711 89,2 57,978 10.8 
Texas 1,489,841** 226,495 
Va. 864,863 90,2 93,479 9.8 





54 figures 


* 1956 figures 


The following statistics were compiled by the Republican 
National Committee Sept. 9, 1957: 





Percentage of 
Negro Negro Potential Negro 
Registrants Registrants Voters Registered 
State 1952 1956 1956 
Ala. 25,244 53,244 9.9%, 
| Ark, 61,413 69,677 28.5 
Fla. 120,900 148,703 37.6 
Ga. 144,835 163,389 25.4 
La, 120,000 161,410 31.3 
Miss. 21,000 19,300* 4.1 
N.C, 100,000 135,000 18.4 
$.C. 80,000 99,890 24.9 
Tenn. 85,000 90,000 27.1 
Texas 181,916 214,000 34.2 
Va. 69,326 89,146 19.8 
TOTAI 1,009,634 1,243,759 23.8% 
*1954 estimate 
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‘*grace period’’ for Southern officials to restore Negroes 
to the voting roils before the Negroes went to the court 
referee to get a voting certificate); (2) the bill no longer 
specified that the judge could direct the referee to oversee 
the ballot counting to ascertain whether the ballots of 
court-qualified Negroes were counted. 

Democratic Senators later criticized the change 
requiring Negroes to try to register with state regis- 





Delaying Tactics 


The Southerners’ delaying tactics in 1960 debate 
focused attention on the use of quorum calls, and 
efforts to adjourn the Senate, as parliamentary de- 
vices to aid the filibuster. To offset the exhaustion 
of an around-the-clock session, Southerners count- 
ered with quorum calls at all hours, and cots were 
placed in Senate offices to enable Members to nap 
nearby until they were called to the floor. 

Frequent quorum calls are an effective device 
for consuming time and catching breath. The Senate 
cannot conduct business unless more than half of its 
members (at least 51 Senators) are present, but 
under ordinary circumstances, the Senate usually 
assumes the presence of a quorum, However, it is 
the prerogative of any Senator, if he can get the floor, 
to initiate the calling of the roll by stating: “‘I suggest 
the absence of a quorum.”’ Unless the quorum call is 
rescinded, the Senate Clerk calls the name of each 
Senator. Often, Members enter the Senate Chamber 
just long enough to answer to their names and then 
leave, but they are considered present thereafter. 

Quorum calls take, at a minimum, about 15 min- 
nutes to complete but ran for as longas one hour and 
22 minutes during the 1960 filibuster. This not only 
provided respite for Southern orators but also placed 
the burden on Northerrers to be present in sufficient 
numbers to avoid adjournment. During the quorum 
calls at night most of the Southerners stayed away 
from the Senate. 

When a quorum is not present, the Senate must 
either adjourn or direct the Sergeant at Arms to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. South- 
erners would prefer that the Senate adjourn because 
after an adjournment the Senate begins a new legis- 
lative day. 

On each new legislative day, the Journal from the 
preceding day must be read unless, by unanimous con- 
sent, it is dispensed with. Insisting onthe reading of 
the Journal, which can take several hours, is a fili- 
buster technique. Also at the start of a nev: legis- 
lative day, the Senate must hold a ‘‘morning hour’’ 
for the introduction of bills, insertions of articles in 
the Congressional Record, etc. This ‘‘hour’’ cantake 
as long as two hours. Start of a new legislative day 
also aids filibusterers conscious of the rule that a 
Senator is not supposed to speak more than twice on 
the pending subject during a legislative day. Although 
the rule can be circumvented without muchdifficulty, 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson(D Texas), from 
the time the civil rights issue was brought to the 
floor Feb. 15, 1960, had the Senate recess instead of 
adjourn each night until the round-the-clock session 
began Feb. 29. Thus the Senate, after weeks of de- 
bate, remained officially inthe legislative day of Feb. 
15 until March 8, whenthere wasa brief adjournment. 














trars even after a court found they had regularly been 
discriminated against by those registrars. Deputy 
Attorney General Lawrence E, Walsh said the purpose of 
this was to place the registrars under threat of contempt 
of court if they did not register any qualified Negro after 
the court finding. Walsh said the presumption was that 
the registrars would comply and ‘‘it is our hope that the 
referee provision, in the end, (would) be used very little.”’ 

Rep. Robert W, Kastenmeier (D Wis.) then offered a 
new version of the Hennings proposal for presidentially 
appointed federal enrollment officers to register qualified 
Negroes who were discriminated against. This version 
made two changes in the original Hennings proposal: (1) 
the process could be begun on the recommendation of the 
Civil Rights Commission as well as by the Attorney 
General after a court finding; (2) the President would have 
more discretion as to whether and when to appoint the 
enrollment officers. 

Southerners, in a strategic move, joined Northern 
Democrats in letting the Kastenmeier-Hennings proposal 
-- stronger than the referees plan -- be substituted for 
the McCulloch, and then for the Lindsay, proposal on four 
standing and teller votes. But when the vote came on 
whether to adopt the Kastenmeier amendment as an 
amendment to the civil rights bill itself, Southern Demo- 
crats cast their votes with Republicans and the amend- 
ment was defeated on a 143-170 teller vote. 

In a move to give the House another chance to attach 
a referees section to the civil rizhts bill, McCulloch 
again offered the plan, this time deleting the provision that 
the referee might oversee the voting to guarantee that 
Negroes registered by the court were allowed to vote. 
But because the House Clerk inadvertently read the bill 
without deleting this provision, Celler offered the latest 
McCulloch plan as a substitute for the one which was 
misread. Southerners were overruled by Rep. Francis 
E, Walter (D Pa.), who was presiding when they 
raised points of order against the various stages of 
this process. 

At this point, Northern Democrats, realizing that if 
any voting rights bill was to be passed by the House it 
would have to be some form of the referees proposal, 
initiated bipartisan moves to strengthen the latest form 
of the McCulloch bill. An amendment offered by Rep. 
James G, O’Hara (D Mich.) was pronounced ‘‘acceptable’”’ 
by McCulloch and was agreed toMarch l6by a teller vote 
of 188-120. The O’Hara amendment guaranteed that if a 
Negro applied to the referee for registration 20 or more 
days before the election, and his application were chal- 
lenged by the state registrar, the court must issue an 
order that would allow the Negro to vote ‘‘provisionally”’ 
and provide for the impounding of his ballot until the ques- 
tion of his qualifications was decided. Ifthe Negro applied 
within the 20 days preceding the election and were 
challenged, the court would have discretion on whether to 
let him vote. The O’Hara amendment was also designed 
to restore to somedegree the referee’s authority to over- 
see the voting and ballot counting; it specified that ‘‘the 
court may take any other action, and may authorize such 
referee or such other person as it may designate to take 
any other action appropriate or necessary’’ toenforce the 
court decrees. 

Acceptance of the O’Hara amendment was the only 
positive victory by the Northern Democrats inthe House. 
After that, civil rights proponents headed off about a 
dozen amendments offered by Southern and conserv- 
ative Republicans and designed to weaken both the 
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amendment embodying the Administration’s voting ref- 
erees plan and sections of HR 8601. 

The referees plan was most seriously endangered 
when Hamer H. Budge (R Idaho) March 18 offered an 
amendment that, in effect, would have limited its use to 
federal elections only. Attorney General Rogers sent a 
letter to Celler urging defeat of the amendment. With 
many Northern Congressmen out of town for a long week- 
end, the Budge amendment was narrowly defeated by a 
teller vote of 134-137. Approximately half the Repub- 
licans present voted with Southern Democrats in favor 
of the amendment. 

Other amendments offered by Southern Democratic 
Reps. Edwin E, Willis (La.), Howard W, Smith (Va.), and 
Robert W. Hemphill (S.C.) and Republican Reps. George 
Meader (Mich.), August E, Johansen (Mich.) and Budge 
would have: eliminated provision for registering any 
persons but those named in the original Justice Depart- 
ment suit; made each person coming before the court or 
referee prove he was discriminated against because of 
race or color (rather than just that he was qualified to 
register and had not been allowed to do so); allowed the 
judge to permit cross-examination of each person coming 
before the referee. 

The House March 23 formally agreed tothe referees 
plan on a 295-124 roll-call vote. (For voting, see chart 


p. 778) 
Senate Action 


The Senate made two substantive changes in the 
referees plan, both designed to temper Southern objec- 
tions. All other amendments were rejected. They in- 
cluded efforts by the pro-civil rights ‘‘liberal bloc’’ to 
strengthen the plan and amendments by the 18-member 
Southern bloc to weaken it. 


Referee Plan Amended 


The first amendment to the referees plan as passed 
by the House, was offered by Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) 
when the Judiciary Committee began its consideration of 
the House bill. 

The Kefauver amendment, which the Committee 
adopted by a 7-6 vote, deleted the language that required 
a Negro’s appearance before a voting referee to be ex 
parte (without cross-examination by opponents) and added 
a provision that the hearings would be held in a public 
office, that the referee must give the local registrar two 
days’ written notice of the time and place of the hearing, 
and the registrar, or his counsel, might ‘‘appear’’ and 
make a transcript of the proceedings. 

Judiciary Committee members voting with Kefauver 
for his amendment were six Democrats, Johnston (S.C.), 
Ervin (N.C.), McClellan (Ark.), Eastland (Miss.), 
O’Mahoney (Wyo.) and Carroll (Colo.); against the amend- 
ment were Hart (D Mich.), Hennings (D Mo.), Dirksen 
(R Ill.), Hruska (R Neb.), Keating (R N.Y.) and Cotton 
(R N.H.). 

Critics argued that this would result in a crowded 
room of spectators and thus more intimidation of the 
Negroes and that ‘‘appear’’ might be construed to mean 
that the registrar might give testimony himself, cross 
examine the witness, etc. 

Proponents of the amendment argued that secret, 
‘‘star chamber’’ proceedings must be avoided and that it 
did not permit registrars to take part in the proceeding. 


By a 69-22 vote, the Senate April 1 accepted a sub- 
stitute for the Kefauver amendment, offered by John A, 
Carroll (D Colo.), The Carroll amendment restored the 
House language requiring that hearings before the referee 
be held ex parte and allowed the court to set the times 
and places of the hearings. 


VOTING QUALIFICATION 


A second amendment to the referees provision, 
offered by Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) and ac- 
cepted April 7 by a 79-12 vote, raised more legal prob- 
lems than it settled. Senators were split on what the 
effects of this amendment would be and the liberal bloc 
divided in the voting, part of its membership casting 
the 12 negative votes. 

The controversy started over Southern objections to 
an amendment accepted in the House March 16 that 
guaranteed that if a Negro applied to a court for regis- 
tration 20 or more days before the election, and his 
application was challenged by the state registrar, the 
court must issue an order that would allow the Negro to 
vote ‘‘provisionally’’ and provide for the impounding of his 
ballot until the question of his qualifications was decided. 
Southerners protested that this would supersede state 
laws that require registration 30 te 60 days before the 
election and would discriminate against whites who met 
this deadline. Rep. James G, O’Hara (D Mich.), sponsor 
of the amendment, told the House, ‘“‘The qualifications 
with regard to the time within which a voter may register 
will remain that of state law.’ 

The compromise amendment accepted by the Senate 
was written by an unusual coalition including Joseph S. 
Clark (D Pa.), Carroll, Dirksen, Sam J, Ervin Jr. (D 
N.C.) and Richard B, Russell (D Ga.), It added to the 
section stating that courts shall allow the Negro to vote 
provisionally the words, ‘‘provided, however, that such 
applicant shall be qualified to vote under state law."’ 
Even its sponsors split over the amendment’s effect on 
state registration requirements. Dirksen assured the 
Senate that it provided that state law would apply. But 
Carroll equally assured Senators who feared there might 
be such delays at earlier stages of the referee process 
(winning the original civil suit, finding a patternor prac- 
tice of discrimination) that by the time the Negroes could 
get court relief after once more trying to register with 
state authorities, the final date for registration would 


; 





Tabling Motions 


The motion to table was a device frequently used 
in 1960 during the Senate consideration of civil rights 
to cut off debate on amendments and, ineffect, to kill 
them. Once a Senator moves tolayan amendment on 
the table, there must be an immediate vote without 
further debate. A successful tabling motion indef- 
initely postpones further consideration of that amend- 
ment. To nail it down harder, a Senator, after a 
tabling motion succeeds, will usually ‘‘move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment was laid on 
the table’’ and another Senator will move totable the 
motion to reconsider. The second tabling motion is 
usually quickly agreed to and the amendment is, in 
effect, killed. The same process maybe used to kill 
an entire bill. 
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have passed and the registration offices would be closed. 
Carroll said in such a case, the judges would waive the 
state registration date: ‘‘Do Senators believe that a 
federal court is going to allow any registration law to 
stand in their way, if they have been victims of a pattern 
or practice of discrimination perhaps by the maladminis- 
tration of these very same laws?”’ 

The second important question raised by the amend- 
ment was whether the requirement that the court must 
find the Negro qualified, before he is allowed to vote pro- 
visionally, would require a full-dress adversary proceed- 
ing and thus negate the intent of the O’Hara amendment, 
which was designed to allow such proceedings tobe tem- 
porarily postponed if they could not be completed by 
election day. Those voting against the amendment felt 
that it would. Carroll, however, contended that the judge 
would make a temporary finding based onthe prima facie 
evidence in the referee’s report and would not conduct 
adversary proceedings until after the election. 

Justice Department officials said that they did not 
support the amendment but confessed that they were not 
clear on what its effect would be. 


CLARIFICATION IN HOUSE 


When the House agreed to the Senate’s amendments 
to the bill April 21, Reps. O’Hara, McCulloch, Lindsay and 
Celler engaged in a colloquy designed to establish legis- 
lative intent should this section of the bill be subject to 
court tests. They said: A Negro seeking help under the 
referees plan must have tried to register within the time 
period established by state law; that the only exception to 
this would be if a court finding ofa pattern or practice of 
discrimination were handed down after the state registra- 
tion period had ended -- the judge could then waive state 
registration-time regulations; that the judge would decide 
if the applicant were ‘‘qualified under state law’’ and 
should be allowed to vote provisionally onthe basis of the 
applicant’s sworn statement and the report of the referee 
-- that there would be no need for full-dress proceedings. 


Southerners objected throughout the debate to this 
interpretation of the Senate amendment. 


Southern Amendments Rejected 


The Southern bloc did not conduct an all-out campaign 
against the referees plan although they made several at- 
tempts to weaken it. Among their proposals were amend- 
ments which would have: limited the implementation of 
the plan to Congressional elections only; made Negroes 
prove they were discriminated against because of race or 
color; struck the plan from the bill. April 7, just before 
the Senate reached the state that no more amendments 
could be considered, the 18 Southern Senators who had 
conducted the filibuster together offered five technical 
amendments to the provision. All five amendments were 
tabled en bloc by voice vote. 


Stronger Plans Rejected 


Leaders ofthe liberal bloc made several unsuccessful 
attempts to strengthen the referees plan and to supplement 
it with some form of the registrar or enrollment officers 
proposals. 

The first attempts were made while the House was 
voting on its own bil! and the Senate was considering the 
Administration plan section-by-section. In a move to 
obtain decisions on alternative voting plans before the 
House bill reached the Senate, Douglas, Clark and Javits 
offered them as amendments to the third section of the 
Administration bill, which required the preservation of 
voting records. 

Douglas and Javits March 18 offered a planto permit 
the President to appoint federal registrars after he had 
received 50 complaints and investigated them. This was 
defeated when the Senate agreed to a tabling motion by 
Dirksen on a 53-24 vote (D 29-19; R 24-5). 

Javits and Clark then offered a plan which would have 
provided for court-appointed referees or Presidentially 





The Senate debate on civil rights, which began 
Feb, 15 and ended April 8, was the longest in recent 
years but Senate veterans could remember one that 
was longer -- the Smoot-Hawley tariff debate, which 
began in September 1929 and continued intermittently 
until March 1930, 


37 DAYS 


Actual debate on civil rights occupied 37 days 
during which 45 roll-call votes were taken. Three 
Senators voted on every one of the 45 roll calls: 
Margaret Chase Smith (R Maine), Kenneth B, Keating 
(R N.Y.) and Henry M, Jackson (D Wash.). 


Debate was highlighted by around-the-clock ses- 
sions from Feb. 29 through March 8 that were im- 
posed by the majority of the Senateinhopes of wearing 
down Southern opposition. That nine-day session 
lasted 157 hours, 26 minutes, broken by a 15-minute 
recess March 2 and a recess over Sunday, March 6, 





Statistics On Senate Debate 


that provided 42% hours of respite. The longest un- 
broken session during that period took 82 hours and 
2 minutes from March 2 to 5. 


PERFECT RECORDS 


In the nine-day stretch there were 13 roll-call 
votes and 50 quorum calls. Three Senators were 
present for all 63 votes and quorum calls: E.L, Bart- 
lett (D Alaska), Mrs. Smith and Keating; four others 
missed only one of the calls: Frank Church (D Idaho), 
Paul H. Douglas (D IIl.), Thomas E, Martin (R Iowa) 
and Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas). 


The 18 Southerners whose strategy was to stay 
away while members of the civil rights bloc gave up 
their sleep to answer quorum calls in the middle of 
the night averaged only 16 appearances at the 63 calls. 
Of the Democratic Presidential candidates, Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn.) answered six calls, John F. Kennedy 
(Mass.) only two and Stuart Symington (Mo.) 17. 
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appointed enrollment officers, or both, to register 
Negroes after a court, on the request of the Attorney 
General, found the existence of a pattern or practice of 
voting discrimination. While the bill was under con- 
sideration, Attorney General Rogers wrote to Dirksen 
strongly criticizing the plan and urging its defeat. It 
was killed March 24 by a tabling motion which was 
agreed to 51-43 (D 27-35; R 24-8). (For voting, see 
chart p. 777 

While the Senate Judiciary Committee was consider- 
ing the House-passed bill, Hennings offered his enrullment 
officers plan as an amendment. This was rejected March 
29 by a 6-8 Committee vote. Hennings then offered the 
plan on the Senate floor April 4, Dirksen moved to table 
it, and the tabling motion was agreed to 58-26. 

In attempts to speed up the processes under the 
referees plan, members of the liberal bloc concentrated 
particularly on removing the provisions requiring Ne- 
groes to return to state registrars after the pattern-or- 
practice finding and to prove to the courts or referees 
anything but that they were qualified to vote. Amendments 
to this effect were opposed by the Justice Department and 
rejected by the Senate majority. 


Provisions Broadened 


Two sections of the Administration bill were sub- 
stantially broadened before final enactment. One Admin- 
istration proposal would have made it a federal crime 
to obstruct the carrying out of court orders for school 
desegregation; the other would have permitted the Fed- 
eral Government to prosecute instances of bombings of 
schools and churches. The final bill made the court 
order provision apply to obstruction of any kind of court 
order and the bombing provision apply to bombing or 
burning of any kind of building or vehicle. The result 
was that the provisions were more general in nature and 
less obviously directed at racial incidents in the South. 


COURT ORDERS 

An unusual series of maneuvers took place throughout 
the 1960 Senate action until Congress finally broadened 
the Administration proposai to make obstruction, by 
threats or force, of court orders for desegregation of 
schools a federal crime. 

The original intent was to arm the Attorney General 
with stronger powers against such mob violence as 
occurred in the Little Rock integration crisis in 1957. 
But arguments prevailed that the proposal should be 
extended to deal ‘‘uniformly and equally with all persons”’ 
and that judges should be given the same powers to 
enforce their orders in labor disputes. 

At first it appeared there might be no anti-mobbing 
provision at all. During the Senate’s first go-round on 
the bill, it adopted an amendment by Frank J. Lausche 
(D Ohio) March 11 to extend the provision to cover all 
court orders. Senators then immediately turned around 
and, by a 49-35 vote, adopted a motion by Wayne Morse 
(D Ore.) to table the section as amended, thus scrapping 
the entire provision. Southerners once more successfully 
employed the tactic of voting to attach an amendment 
which might lead to the defeat of a proposal they did not 
like. The reversal of some Northerners apparently was 
caused by a realization of the anti-labor tone of the 
Lausche amendment; others said the section was needless 
in the first place -- that the Attorney General should, 
as he did not in the Little Rock case, try to deal with 


mobs by fully employing the contempt powers of the 
courts. 

Following this Senate action, Attorney General 
Rogers wrote Rep. McCulloch, the House sponsor of the 
Administration bill, urging that the House (which had not 
yet voted on the bill) retain the original provision. A 
broadening amendment offered in the House March 23 by 
Rep. Samuel L. Devine (R Ohio) was ruled out of order 
by Rep. Walter under House rules that only amendments 
germane to the purpose of the bill under consideration 
may be offered. As passed, the House measure contained 
the original section, applying only to court orders for 
school desegregation. 

When the Senate Judiciary Committee went to work on 
the House bill, Minority Leader Dirksen offered an 
amendment to broaden the provision again and the Com- 
mittee agreed, 9-5. The Senate March 30 approved the 
Committee's action by a 68-20 roll-call vote and this time 
no attempt was made to kill the section. This was one of 
the Senate amendments agreed to by the House April 21. 


BOMBING PROVISION 


Similarly, an Administration provision originally 
designed to let the FBI investigate ‘‘hate’’ bombings or 
burning of churches and schools was extended to cover 
arson or bombings directed against any building, facility 
or vehicle. The extension of this provision also had a 
labor angle. It was argued that bombings in labor dis- 
putes should be meted the same punishment as those in 
racial incidents. The validity and possible effects of this 
argument caused Congressmen less difficulty than the 
court-order problem, The broadening amendment was 
attached by the House Judiciary Committee July 30, 1959 
and by the Senate (before it took up the House-passed 
bill) March 14 by an 85-1 vote. 


Administration Provisions Rejected 


Two sections of the Administration bill - - those most 
vehemently opposed by Southerners -- were scrapped 
entirely. There was substantial evidence that this action 
was not unexpected or entirely opposed by the biil’s 
sponsors, and President Eisenhower throughout the 1960 
action made no call for restoration of the provisions in 
the final bill. 

The two provisions would have: (1) established a 
permanent Commission on Equal Job Opportunity Under 
Government Contracts to investigate and try toeliminate 
racial discrimination in companies working under Gov- 
ernment contracts; (2) provided federal technical assis- 
tance to school agencies going through a desegregation 
process; a prologue to this provision endorsed the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 school desegregation decision and 
said state and local governments ‘‘are now obligated to 
take steps toward the elimination of segregation in their 
public schools”’. 

Southerners gained votes against the proposed Com- 
mission by arguing that it would establish a precedent 
for a federal Fair Employment Practices Commission to 
put a national ban on discrimination in employment and 
that the provision constituted an endorsement of Vice 
President Nixon, who headed the current President's 
Committee on Government Contracts. 

The desegregation assistance section faced South- 
erners’ objections to any legislation on school desegrega- 
tion, and their opposition was all the more inflamed by 
the prologue. 
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Both provisions were deleted from the Administration 
bill by the House Judiciary Committee in 1959, At that 
time Committee Chairman Celler said an ‘‘unholy 
alliance’? of Southern Democrats and Republicans was 
responsible for their removal. 

Attempts to restore these provisions on the House 
floor were ruled out of order on the grounds they were 
not germane to the civil rights bill. Celler offered first 
the section providing for the Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunity. Rep. Howard W. Smith (D Va.) raised a point 
of order that the provision was not germane and he was 
sustained by the presiding officer, Francis E. Walter (D 
Pa.). Celler appealed Walter’s ruling to the House 
membership and Walter was sustained by a standing vote 
of 157-67. (Under House custom the presiding officer’s 
rulings are almost never over-ridden.) Most of the 
Republicans joined with the Southern Democrats to uphold 
Walter’s ruling. The National Assn. forthe Advancement 
of Colored People later that day issued a statement say- 
ing: ‘‘A Republican-Democratic coalition is tearing the 
pending bill to pieces.... Some Members made speeches 
for the printed record and then voted in opposition to 
their own speeches because the vote was noton roll call.”’ 

Celler then offered the provision for aid indesegre- 
gation. Again a point of order was raised and again 
Walter ruled that the provision was not germane, This 
ruling was not appealed. 


SENATE ACTION 


When the Senate Judiciary Committee held hearings 
on the House-passed bill, Attorney General Rogers 
March 28 urged the Committee to ‘‘act favorably on the 
Hlouse bill’’ but said that if the Committee ‘‘decides to 
amend the House bill’’ it should add the two provisions. 
Sen. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) offered them as Com- 
mittee amendments, but both were rejected. 

One more attempt to add these provisions was made 
on the Senate floor. Sen, Javits April 1 offered the 
Commission provision, Minority Leader Dirksen, Senate 
sponsor of the Administration bill, moved to table the 
amendment, and the tabling motion carried by a 48-38 
(D 27-27; R 21-11) vote. (For voting, see chart p. 777) 
Dirksen said he had urged the President not to include it 
in the original Administration bill and that its adoption 
might ‘‘jeopardize passage’’ of the civil rights bills. 

Keating April 4 offered the desegregation assistance 
provision. Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) offered an 
amendment to Keating’s amendment to delete the refer- 
ence to the 1954 Supreme Court decision. Sen, Mike 
Mansfield (D Mont.) moved to table both amendments, 
and the tabling motion carried by a 61-30 (D 37-20; 
R 24-10) vote. (For voting, see chart p. 777) 

After a White House meeting April 6 between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Republican Congressional leaders, 
Dirksen said, ‘‘The President was quite happy about the 
bill and so was the Attorney General. Both voiced the 
hope that it will not be changed.’’ 


Part Ill, School Desegregation 


Also rejected were amendments which provided for 
Part IIl (see p. 754) or, more narrowly, for permission 
for the Attorney General at least to enter private suits 
for school desegregation. 

Part IIl was sponsored by Celler in the House and 
approved by a House Judiciary Subcommittee, but was 
deleted July 28, 1959 by the full Judiciary Committee by 





an 18-13 vote. When Celler March 22, 1960 offered Part 
III as a floor amendment, Walter ruled that it was not 
germane to the civil rights bill. The ruling was not put to 
a vote, 

The Senate twice voted to reject Part III. The first 
vote occurred March 10, 1960 just after the liberal group 
lost in a move toinvoke cloture on Senate debate. Seeking 
a showdown, Sen. Francis Case (RS.D.), anavowed oppo- 
nent of Part III, offered it as an amendment. After brief 
debate, Majority Leader Johnson moved to table the 
amendment and his motion carried bya 55-38 vote (D 34- 
28; R 21-10). (For voting, seechart p.777) Dirksen that 
day said President Eisenhower, when asked earlier inthe 
year if he wanted Part III, said, ‘‘No, not now.’”’ 

The second Senate vote on Part III took place April 
4, Javits first offered an amendment toallow the Attorney 
General to enter private suits for school desegregation. 
Sen, Pat McNamara (D Mich.) amended that to add Part III. 
Dirksen moved to table both and the tabling motion was 
agreed to 56-34 (D 33-23; R 23-11). 





Excerpts from Senate Debate 
Display Variety of Views 


Excerpts from the Senate debate: 


Feb. 15 -- Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, 
Johnson (D Texas) -- ‘‘We are going todo what is right 


inthis matter, eventhough wedo not satisfy the extre- 
mists on either side...if we attempted to satisfy them, 
some people would be completely out of business.’’ 

Feb, 16 -- Sam J, Ervin Jr, (DN.C.) -- The pro- 
posed bills ‘‘seek to single out certain groups of 
Americans onno basis but their race, anddemand that 
they be given rights superior to those ever sought by 
or granted to any other Americans in...history.’’ 

April 4 -- John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) -- 
‘“There is needed means to give (Negroes) the chance 
through education to catch up with the lost years and 
to attain not only political voting equality, but also 
an equality of opportunity which.,.equal education 
affords.”’ 

April 8 -- Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) -- ‘‘This 
bill flies in the face of the Constitution; it absolutely 
destroys due process so far as the local election offi- 
cial is concerned.”’ 

Paul H. Douglas (D Iil.) -- ‘‘The bill...sets up an 
elaborate obstacle course which the disenfranchised 
Negro in the South must successfully run before he 
will be permitted to vote at all.”’ 

Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) -- ‘‘Inthe passage 
of any legislation we must determine what is practical 
and realistic.... Ifwetrytomove too far too quickly, 
we may accomplish nothing.”’ 

Olin D, Johnston (D S.C.) -- ‘‘Moral persuasion 
and right thinking cannot be accomplished by statute, 
however strict or punitive in nature. Good will is 
needed.... A little of the old-fashioned religion is 
required.... Progress cannot be legislated.’ 

Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) -- The civil rights 
bill ‘‘is not a victory for anyone, It is a compromise 
measure.... This kind of halfway measure is a com- 
pelling invitation to a renewal of the struggle for 
effective civil rights legislation at the very next 
opportunity.”’ 
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Moderates’ Votes Decisive 


A Congressional Quarterly study of Senate votes on 
controversial amendments to the 1960 civil rights bill 
identifies the members of the two groups with strikingly 
opposing viewpoints on civil rights and of the ‘‘moderate”’ 
group between the two. The study shows: 

@ 20 Senators, almost all from the DeepSouth (D 19; 
R 1), opposed a group of 30 other Senators (D 25; R 5) on 
more than 75% of the votes taken on the amendments, 


@ A group of 50 Senators held the decisive 


role in formulating the final bill. 
@ Of the 50 ‘‘moderates’’, 21 were Democrats (32 
percent of the 65 Senate Democrats) and 29 were Repub- 


licans (83 percent of the 35 Senate Republicans). 


swing’’ 


The votes selected for the study were caston 19 of the 


22 amendments offered in the Senate during the eight- 
week debate in early 1960. Three amendments were 
omitted because they were adopted either unanimously or 
with only one dissenting vote. Also eliminated were the 
votes on all procedural questions and on passage. 

On each of the 19 amendments, only five of which 
were offered by Southerners, the 18 Southern Senators 
who conducted the filibuster voted en bloc. (See 100 per- 
cent scores in chart.) CQ assessed the Southern position 


Between Opposing Groups 


on each vote according to how the 18-member Southern 
bloc voted. CQ then measured the percentage of times 
each Senator voted with or against the Southern position. 

CQ counted a ‘‘yea’’ vote as a vote for the Southern 
position in CQ Roll Calls numbered 35, 37, 38, 42, 44, 55, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 61,62,65and67, ‘‘Nays’’ were considered 
pro-Southern position votes in Roll Calls 26, 56, 63, 64 and 
66. (These votes and individual stands on them may be 
found in 1960 CQ Weekly Reports.) Announced stands and 
pairs were counted as votes. 

The following chart illustrates the party line-up of 
those who voted with and against the 18-member Southern 
bloc on a majority of the amendments: 


All Non-Southern Republi- 
Democrats Bioc Democrats cans Totals 


With Southern 
bloc on 50% or 
more votes 33 (51%) 15 (32%) 22 (63%) 55 


Against South- 


ern bloc on 51% 


or more votes 32 (49%) 32 (68%) 13 (37%) 45 
Totals: 65 (100%) 47 (100%) 35 (100%) 100 





Senators’ Voting Measured Against 18-Member Southern Bloc 


The following list shows the number of times each Senator voted with the 18-member Southern bloc on the 19 con- 
troversial amendments, the number of times each voted against the bloc, and the percentage of votes each Senator cast 


in agreement with the 18-member Southern bloc position. 


19-0 (100%) 
Eastland (Miss. ) 
Ellender (La. ) 
Ervin (N.C. ) 
Fulbright (Ark. ) 
Holland (Fla. ) 
Johnston (S.C. ) 
Long (La. ) 
McClellan (Ark. ) 
Russell (Ga. ) 
Sparkman (Ala. ) 
Thurmond (5S. C. ) 


18-0 (100%) 
Byrd (Va. ) 

Hill (Ala. ) 
Jordan (N.C.) 
Robertson (Va. ) 
Smathers (Fla. ) 
Stennis (Miss. ) 
Talmadge (Ga. ) 


15-3 (83%) 


Kefauver (Tenn. ) 


14-4 (78%) 
Butler (Md.) 
14-5 (74%) 
Frear (Del. ) 
Gore (Tenn. ) 


Williams (Del.) 
Young (N.D.) 


11-5 (69%) 
Carlson (Kan.) 


13-6 (68%) 


Johnson (Texas) 


12-6 (67%) 
Bennett (Utah) 
Martin (lowa) 
Schoeppel (Kan.) 


10-5 (67%) 
Goldwater (Ariz.) 


11-6 (65%) 
Kerr (Okla. ) 
Dworshak (Idaho) 


9-5 (64%) 


Capehart (Ind.) 


12-7 (63%) 
Bible (Nev. ) 
Byrd (W. Va. ) 
Brunsdale (N.D.) 
Cotton (N.H.) 
Curtis (Neb.) 
Hruska (Neb.) 


10-6 (62%) 
Hayden (Ariz. ) 


10-7 (59%) 
Hickenlooper (lowa) 


11-8 (58%) 
Dirksen (Ill.) 
Mundt (S.D.) 
Wiley (Wis.) 


7-5 (58%) 
Bridges (N.H.) 


10-8 (56%) 


Green (R. |.) 
Saltonstall (Mass.) 


7-6 (54%) 
O'Mahoney (Wyo. ) 


10-9 (53%) 
Cannon (Nev. ) 
Mansfield (Mont. ) 
Yarborough (Texas) 
Case (S.D.) 


9-9 (50%) 
McGee (Wyo. ) 
Monroney (Okla. ) 
Aiken (Vt.) 


9-10 (47%) 
Anderson (N. M. ) 
Prouty (Vt.) 


7-9 (44%) 
Morton (Ky.) 


The names of Democrats are in this type. 


8-11 (42%) 
Murray (Mont. ) 
Bush (Conn.) 
Fong (Hawaii) 


6-9 (40%) 
Chavez (N. M.) 


7-12 (37%) 
Church (Idaho) 
Long (Hawaii) 
Allott (Colo.) 
Cooper (Ky.) 


6-13 (32%) 
Beall (Md.) 


5-14 (26%) 
Bartlett (Alaska) 
Lausche (Ohio) 
Smith (Maine) 


4-15 (21%) 

Engle (Calif. ) 
Hartke (Ind. ) 
Moss (Utah) 
Proxmire (Wis. ) 
Randolph (W. Va. ) 
Young (Ohio) 


3-11 (21%) 


Lusk (Ore. ) 


Republicans are italicized. 


3-16 (16%) 
Carroll (Colo. ) 
Jackson (Wash. ) 
Kennedy (Mass. ) 
Magnuson (Wash. ) 
Muskie (Maine) 
Pastore (R. |.) 
Symington (Mo. ) 


2-17 (11%) 
Clark (Pa. ) 
Douglas (ill. ) 
Morse (Ore. ) 
Williams (N. J.) 
Kuchel (Calif.) 


2-16 (11%) 
Hennings (Mo. ) 
1-15 (6%) 
Dodd (Conn. ) 


1-18 (5%) 

Hart (Mich. ) 
Humphrey (Minn. ) 
McCarthy (Minn. ) 
McNamara (Mich. ) 
Scott (Pa.) 


0-19 (0%) 
Gruening (Alaska) 
Case (N.J.) 

Javits (N.Y.) 
Keating (N.Y.) 
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4 e 7 e . _? 
House Votes on Jury Trial and Passage of Civil Rights Bill 
. 
ye _ 7 © - . . 7 o . h : P . . . 5 
With Commission, Division and Voting Rights Provisions 
1. HR 6127. Civil Rights Act of 1957. Poff (R Va.) motion to 2. HR 6127. Passage of the bill. Passed 286-126 (D 118-107; 
recommit the bill to the Judiciary Committee with instructions R 168-19), June 18, 1957. (See p. 752) 
to insert a provision for jury trial in any criminal contempt 
action arising under the legislation. Rejected 158-251 (D 113- 3. HR 6127. Adoption of the modified jurytrial provision. Adopted 
112; R 45-139), Jane 18, 1957. 279-97 (D 128-82; R 151-15), Aug. 27, 1957. (See p. 756) 
- KEY - 
Y Record Vote For (yea). N Record Vote Against (nay). 
Vv Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For. X Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Poll Against. 
- Not a member when vote was taken. ? Absent, General Pair, “Present," Did not announce or answer Poll. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1 2 3 Vote No. | [4 | 2 [3] Vote No. | RSE. 
+ + + + + . + + + + 
Yeo | 158 | 286 | 279 Yeo [113 | 118 | 128 Yeo | 45 | ves | 151_| 
} } } } } } { it 4 
ee 251 1126 | 97 — | lii2 | 107 | 82 | | | i399 | 19 | 15 
i 2 i> ae a = ee 12 3 
ALABAMA Los Angeles County 4 Flynt (D) y N WN 4 Adair (R Y Y x 
3 Andrews (D) Y N oN 23 Doyle (0) N Y Y 3 Forrester (D) Y N WN 5 Beamer (R) yx y ? 
| Boykin > ¥ Mh. 8 19 Holifield () N Y V 9 Lendrum (0) Y N WN 7 Bray (R) ek 
7 Elliott (D) Y N N 17 King (D) N Y Y 7 Lanhom (D) y N WN 11 Brownson (R) N Y Y 
2 Grant (D) Y N N 26 Roosevelt (D) N Y 2 Pilcher (D) y N WN 2 Halleck (R) N Y Y 
9 Huddleston (D) Y N N 21 Hiestand (R) , & 1 Preston (D) y N xX 6 Harden (R) N Y ? 
8 Jones (D) ¥ N N 25 Hillings (R) x y ? 6 Vinson (D) y N N 10 Harvey (R) 1 Y ? 
5 Rains D) Y N N 22 Holt (R N a. S IDAHO 3 Nimtz R) N Y Y 
4 Roberts (D) Y N N 18 Hosmer (R) t Y Y 1 Pfost (D) N yY Y 9 Wilson (R) N Y Y 
6 Selden (D) Y N WN 16 Jackson (R) J ee 2 Budge (}) Y N WN IOWA 
ARIZONA 24 Lipscomb (R) N , ILLINOIS 6 Coad (D N Y 
2 Udall (D) N Y ? 15 McDonough (R) N Y ? 25 Gray (D) N y Y 5 Cunningham (8) N Y Y 
| Rhodes (R Y Y Y 20 Smith (R) i ae 21 Mack D) N Y Y 3 Gross R v N WN 
ARKANSAS COLORADO 24 Price (D1) N yY Y 8 Hoeven (R N Y 
1 Gathings (D) Y N N 4 Aspinall Ss es TV F&F 16 Allen (R a +. 7 Jensen (R) Y x N 
4 Harris (D Y N N 1 Rogers (D) N y ¥ 17 Arends (RR) N Y Y 4 LeCompte (R) N Y ? 
5 Hays (D Y N WN 3 Chenoweth (R) Y ¥ 19 Chiperfield (R) N Y Y i Schwenge! (R NY Y | 
2 Mills (D) Y N N 2 Hill (R) N y 14 Keeney (RK) Y N WN 2 Talle (R) N Y Y } 
6 Norrell D) Y N WN | CONNECTICUT 15 Mason (X) Y N X KANSAS 
3 Trimble (D) Y N N 3 Cretella (R) N , 18 Michel (R) N Y Y 5 Breeding D) N Y Y 
CALIFORNIA | May (R) N ¥ F 20 Simpson (R) x >) Y | Avery (R N Y Y 
2 Engle (D) N Y Y 4 Morano (R) N oe 22 Springer (R) N Y Y 3 George (R) N Y ? 
14 Hagen (D) N Y Y 5 Patterson (R) N  F 23 Vursell (2) N Y ? 4 Rees (R) Y Y Y 
1) McFall oe ss ¥ & AL Sadlak (R) N Y ? Chicago-Cook County 2 Scrivner (R) N Y vy 
8 Miller (0D) N Y ? 2 Seely-Brown (R) N Y Y 7 Bowler (0) ? ? 6 Smith (R Y N ? 
3 Moss oa + # DELAWARE 12 Boyle (0D) N Y Y KENTUCKY 
29 Sound (0) N Y Y AL Haskell my ¥ | Dawson (D) N Y Y 4 Chelf (D yY N_ Y 
5 Shelley (D) N Y Y FLORIDA 8 Gordon (0D) N Y ? | Gregory (D) Y N WN 
27 Sheppard (D) N Y y 2 Bennett (D) y N WN 5 Kluezynski (D) N Y Y 2 Natcher (D) y th Y 
12 Sisk D) N Y Y 4 Fascell (D) y N Y 6 O'Brien (D) N Y Y 7 Perkins D) y Y Y 
7 Allen R N Y ? 7 Haley (D) y N WN 2 O'Hara (0) N Y Y 5 Spence D Y N WN 
6 Baldwin R) N Y Y 5 Herlong (D) y N N 9 Yates (D) N YY Y 6 Watts (D Y N Y 
10 Gubser Ry) N Y Y 8 Matthews (0D) y NN 3 Byrne () N Y Y¥ 3 Robsion (R) y Y ? 
4 Mailliard (R) N ¥ ? 6 Rogers (D) y N N 13 Church (R) N Y Y 8 Siler (R) y Y 
1 Scudder (R N 4 Y 3 Sikes (D) Y N X 10 Collier (R) N Y Y LOUISIANA 
4 13 Teague (R) N Y ? 1 Cramer (R) Y N N 4 McVey (R) oN Y Y 2 Boggs D) y N | 
28 Urt (R) vy xX oN GEORGIA 11 Sheehan (R) N Y Y¥ 4 Brooks (01) y N WN 
30 Wilson (R) N Y Y 8 Blitch (D) N WN IND/ANA ] Hebert (D) Y N WN 
9 Younger (R) N Y Vv 10 Brown ‘D) y N WN 8 Denton (0) N y Y 8 Long D y N WN 
5 Davis (0) y N N | Madden (D) N yy Y 
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le 3 / ’ @ 3 , 2 3 a 2 3 
6 Morrison (0D) Y N N NEBRASKA 5 Scott (0D) Y N WN 6 McMillan D Y N wW 
5 Passman (D Y N N 2 Cunningham (R N Y y 12 Shuford (D) Y N N 2 Riley 8) Y N N 
7? Thompson (D) Y N N 3 Harrison (R) Y Y Y 1] Whitener (D) Y N N Rivers D Y N N 
Willis (D) Y WN N 4 Miller () yy Y 10 Jonas (R) Y WN N SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE | Weaver (R) y Y, Y NORTH DAKOTA | Mc Goverr D x \ Y 
2 Coffir (0D) N Y¥Y Y NEVADA AL Burdick R) NY 2 Berry Y Y 
| Hale Ry) N Y Y AL Baring 0 Ny Y AL Krueger (2) N Y 2? | TENNESSEE 
Mc Intire oe YY NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass Y N oN 
MARYLAND 2 Bass R N Y Y 9 Ashley D NY y 8 Coope ) Y WN N 
4 Fallon D) N y Y | Merrow (R) N Y¥ Y 20 Feighan D N Y Y 9 Davis N N 
Friede ~ *¥ ¥ NEW JERSEY 18 Hays D) N Y , 4 Evins Y N 
Ga N y Y Addon izic D NY Y 9 Kirwan (D N Y Y 3 Frazie p N 
Lankf D N Y Y 10 Rodinc D N Y Y 6 Polk D) Y Y Y 5 Lose Y N 
2 Deve x r Y Y 13 Sieminsk (D N Y Y 21 Vanik D NY Y Mc N 
6 Hyde ~ Y Y 4 Thompsor (D NY Y 4 Ayres R N Y Y 2 Bake R . N 
Mille (R V Y Y 3 Auchincloss (R N y y 3 Baumhart (R) N Y Y Reece R 
MASSACHUSETTS 8 Canfield (R) - ¥ y 8 Betts (R Y y TEXAS 
Bolar » N Y 4 Dellay () Ny Y 22 Bolton . N Y ' 3 Beckworth N 
4D € D N Y Y 6 Dwyer (R N Y Y & Bow (R Y Y Y Brooks Y L Y 
D) N Y Y 5 Frelinghuysen (R Ny Y 7 Brown R NY Y Burlesor N oN 
Ma ald D) N Y Y 2 Vacancy 5 Clevenger R Y N x AL Dies y N * 
M nack D N Y 2 Kear R Y Y 11 Dennison k N Y Dowdy D Y t N 
Me D) f Y 7 Osmers (R b oo 1 5 Hendersor R r Y Y Fishe D N 
f D : ¥ Widnal ® bs be y 2 Hess (R y 3 ih D NY 
é . ice ¥ Wolverton R Noy Y Jenkins N Y Y 20 Kilda D Y N 
Curtis Ry N Y Y NEW MEXICO 4McCulloch (R)  N Y 5 Kilgore D NY 
Heselto R ) Y Y AL Dempsey D N Y 7 McGrego R r Y y 9 Mahor D Y N 
4 Me K p Y Y AL Montoya N Y Y 23 Minshall (R N Y Y Patmar Y . Y 
9 Nicholsor R Y ? NEW YORK 3 Schenck f Y y Poage 
5 Rogers R Y x Brier D _ Y Schere R Y 4 Royt 
Wigglesworth (f NY Y Becke i p . Y 2 Vory R h Y 18 Rogers D r 
MICHIGAN , 7 Cole R ~ ae OKLAHOMA 6 Rutherford 
Bennett R N ¥ 2 ‘ y | 3 Albert . Y 6 Teague r 
Sent K ‘ bd Y 6 K N Y | 4 E Imondsor y ma r Y 
8 t field Y | 27 Gwine , | 5 Jarman t Y T psor Y 
Jerberg R N Y | Kearne R h 6 Morris t Y rbe Y 
é amberlai r Y | 38 Keat Y | 4 Steed x Y 2 Wrigt 
fF R t Y | 33 Kilbure f : Md Belche R ¥ 4y o 
ff rR) Y | 4 Mille R v | OREGON Mien ’ 
4 Hol : N x | 9 Osterten ; ae . | UTAH 
t R ‘ N | 42 Pillior vy Y } 4 Porter n Y Do wse 
ny ¥ Y y | ais 2) | Imar N Y Dix 
Mc | R Y | 43 Reed  w y | Norblad R) NY VERMONT 
2 Meade Y y 35 Riehlmar 2) oy yy | PENNSYLVANIA AL Prouty ‘ Y 
Detroit-Wayne County | 28 St je (R) a . Y 25 Clark N Y Y VIRGINIA 
39 » ? Y | 36 Tabe R YN N_ | 28 Eberharter NY Y 4 Abbitt 1 oN 
- Y " R aa ay Y Flood [ r y y Ga N 
% Y | Wainwright 29 Ny Y | 30 Holland D) N Y Y Hard Y th N 
é b 9° } Whar tor R N y Y | Kelley (0 N Y Y H, . >) y J N 
Me w * Y 34 Williams k x » | 26 Morgar (D N Y Y J 33 D r N 
4 Rabaut Y | New York City | 4 Rhodes D N Y Y »besor Y N N 
MINNESOTA / Anfus D N Y > 5 Wolte D or D N N 
Blatnik Y 24 Buckley D Ny v_ | !7 Bust Ry N YY Tuck 01) Y N N 
< » % Y Celle D ny yy | Carrigg Ry N Y Y Broyt f Y N WN 
& Ma | ) Y Y Delane D N " Y | 29 Corbett N Y Y 6 Poff N N 
4h thy » N YY Doll () yy YY | 8Curtir Ry N Y Y WASHINGTON 
NY ? ? Farbstein DD Ny Y | 9 Dague R) NY ¥ AL Magnusor D) N Y Y 
Ande r R y Y Y | 22 Healey D N Y Y } 2 Fenton R NY Y 4 Holmes R r Y Y 
A ° R Y Y | 0 Aes » » * fl | 27 Fultor p NY Y 3 Morar R r 
5 Jud NY Y Ke DD Ny Y 23 Gavir XR) N Y Y Mack R) NY Y 
2 Hara N Y ? Keogt D NY Y | 7 James R N Y Y Pe R N Y 
MISSISSIPPI Multe y NY Y | 24 Kearns (R N Y Y 6 Tollefsor (R N Y Y 
Aberne tt Y N N & Powe D N Y >) } 3 McConnell (R x Y 2? Westland (R) N Y + 
e ) N N | 4 D N ’ Y | 16 Mumma R) N Y Y WEST VIRGINIA 
a Y N WN 8 S DN y Y | 22 Saylor (R N Y Y 3 Bailey D v v 
2 Whitte » Y N N | 2 D) ny Y_ | _ 18 Simpson (R ye. % 6 Byrd D) Y Y Y 
4W s D N N ; D N Y y | 19 Stouffer R N Y Y 5 Kee (D t Y Y 
Winstead Y N N | 5 (R N Y Y 20 Van Zondt R N Y Y Staggers D N Y Y 
MISSOURI 4 R) N y Y Philadelphia Moore . N Y Y 
Bolling Y Y ~ NY Y Barrett [ NY Y 4 Nea! R Y Y Y 
Brow NY Y 5 Fin R ri Y Y Byrne (D N Y Y WISCONSIN 
9 Canno D) N Y ? 4 Lathan Mnuny ¥ 4 Chudoff (D) N Y Y 9 Johnsor D N Y Y 
8 Carnahar D N Y Y 15 Ray R y Pe N | 2 Granahar D N Y Y 5 Reuss D N Y Y 
4 Ch DN Y Y NORTH CAROLINA , 5 Green D) N Y Y 4 Zablock D) NY Y 
6 Hul D Y N Y 9 Alexander (D) _— 6 Scott (R N y Y 8 Byrnes R ~ F Y 
lones D) Y N N | Border (D) a RHODE ISLAND 7 Laird (2) N Y 
| Karste D) N Y Y Bonne (D ’ NN 2 Fogarty D N Y Y O' Konski (R N Y N 
11 Moulde _ a a Y 4 Cooley (1) y WN ON | Forand D) N Y Y 1 Smitt R N WN 
3 Sullive D) N Y Y 6 Durhor D Y NN SOUTH CAROLINA 2 Tewes R) N Y Y 
2C $ R NY . 2 Fountair (D) Y N N 4 Ashmore (D Y N N 6 V Pelt R y Y Y 
MONTANA 8 Kitchir D) Y N ON 3 Dorn (D Y N N Withrow R N Y 
2 Anderson (D) N ¥Y Y ? Lennor () y WN N 5 Hemphill D) Y N WN WYOMING 
| Metcalf (D N Y Y AL Thomson R N Y Y 
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Senate Eliminates Part III, Adds Jury Trial Provision, 


By-Passes Judiciary Committee, Passes 1957 Rights Bill 


1. 


HR 6127. Civil Rights Act of 1957. Russell (D Ga.) point of 
order against Knowland (R Calif.) objection to referring the 
bill to the Judiciary Committee, A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote to by- 
pass the Committee and keep the House-passed bill before 
the Senate for debate. Rejected, 39-45 (D 34-11; R 5-34), 


3. 





June 20, 1957. 


2. HR 6127. 


the 


(See p. 752) 


Y Record Vote For (yea). 
V Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For. 
- Not a Member when vote was taken. 


(See p. 


754) 


Anderson (D N.M.) - Aiken (R Vt.) amendment to 5. 
eliminate Section 121 of Part III which would have empowered 

Attorney General to seek court injunctions against 
depriving anyone of his civil rights. Accepted 52-38 (D 34-13; 
R 18-25), July 24, 1957. 


HR 6127. Civil Rights Act of 1957. O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) - 
Kefauver (D Tenn.) - Church (D Idaho) amendment to guarantee 
jury trials in all cases of criminal contempt and provide 
uniform methods for selecting federal court juries. Accepted 
51-42 (D 39-9; R 12-33), Aug. 2, 1957. (See p. 756) 


4. HR 6127. 
Aug. 7, 1957. 


HR 6127. 


acts 


(See p. 754) 


voting rights. 


1957. (See p. 754) 


- KEY - 


N Record Vote Against (nay). 
X Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Poll Against. 
? Absent, General Pair, "Present," Did not announce or answer Poll. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
that the Senate concur in the House-approved provision per- 
mitting a jury trial in some criminal contempt cases involving 
Agreed to 60-15 (D 23-15; R 37-0), Aug. 29, 


Johnson (D 


Passage of the bill. Passed 72-18(D 29-18; | 


Texas) motion 


























. 43-0), 





TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
VoreNo. | 1 | 2 | 3 | #4 | 5 | Von | 7 | 2 | 3 | | 5 | Voom. | 1 | 2] 3 | 4 | 5 
+ + } 4 
Yeo | 39 | 52 | 51 72 | 60 Yee | 34 | 34 7 ia} 3s Yea $$} 6} 2.|/ 8 | 2 
+ + + + + + + + 4 + 
Ney | 45 | 38 | 42 | 18 | 15 wey [11 113 | 9 | 18 | 15 Noy 34 | 25 | 33 | o | 0 
— T + = 
/ / 
’ ee 2 ¢& g '2? &¢es g i a - . -_ x. 5 
ALABAMA IOWA NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND 
Hill mY V¥¥ SW Hickenlooper (R) N Y N Y Y Curtis ODN Y YY Y¥ Green oy x ¥ YY 
Sparkman i fee 3 Y N X Martin R) it Rm ¥ Hruska R) N N N Y Pastore D) N N Y 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden - e. ¥ _ = Y Carlson (R) NN N Y ? Bible D) Y Y - 9 Johnston dD Y Y Y 
Goldwater (R) Y .  F Schoeppe|! (R) N v , ¥ ¥ Malone R) Y 7 i rmond D ' ¥ F h 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright D) Y Y Y WN . Cooper meta aA YY Bridges ‘ ? v -_ Case 6 — - Y 
McClellan me Vy OY RS Morton @ NNN Y y Cotton SF ee FF Mundt R , * j 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 
Knowland ee a ae Ellender mY¥YT Fe & Case R) N N N Y Gore (D) Y Y Y 
Kuchel (R) N N N YY Long mv ¥ Y N N Smith = a i. Ue | Kefauver oo ¥ ¥ FY 
COLORADO MAINE NEW MEXICO TEXAS 
Carroll (0D) N N N Y Y Payne m <= s& v Anderson at aw SY Yarborough my. F F 
Allott (Rk) N N N Y Y Smith i ee es Chavez ar VV Johnson nn YY ¥ % Y 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NEW YORK UTAH 
Bust (2) N N N Y Y Bea! ! (XR) NN N Y Y Ives (2) N N N Y Bennett N Y WN 
Purtell (RX) N NWN Y Y Butler > eT ¥ wf Javits (R) N N N Y Watkins R N NN Y 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA VERMONT 
Frear i i a ee Kennedy oy we %Y¥ Ervin aY ¥ Y &® Aiken R) N Y N 
Williams mw YY Vv ve Saltonstall mweYyY WwW ¥ Y¥ Scott ax Vv F OM Flanders . ?> Y N Y 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA 
Holland ny eT Ae Mc Namara DNAN NY OY Langer (R) X N N Y Byrd D) Y y N 
Smathers a a a ce Potter (Ry) N N N Y Y Young ay FF FF Robertson D) Y YF N 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OHIO WASHINGTON 
Russell wy YF e a Humphrey (0) N N N Y Y Lausche ay MY UF Jackson (D) N N Y 
Talmadge (D) y Y Y N WN Thye mneRea YY Bricker (RK) N Y N Y Magnuson FS eee ae 
IDAHO MISSISSIPPI | OKLAHOMA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church @wrv¥yvy*yvyy Eastland (Dl) Y Y Y NWN Kerr (D)Y Y Y ¥ Neely D) X xX 
Dworshak (RK) N Y N Y Y Stennis mYyYTY ¥ SHR Monroney (D) v y= ¥ Revercomt ~ N WN Y 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI OREGON WISCONSIN 
Douglas (D) N NN Y Y Hennings (D) N X N Y Y¥ Morse DY N N N Proxmire (R}) —- - = Y 
Dirksen (R) N NN Y Y Symington (0) N N N Y ¥Y Neuberger (D) N N N Y Wiley R) N N WN 
INDIANA MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA WYOMING 
Capehart (R) xX N Y ¥ Mansfield may Yv ¥ Ys | Clark (0D) N N N Y O'Mahoney -— Fy FF Y Y 
Jenner (2) N NWN Y ¥y Murray yy @ Fy Martin (R) N N N Y | Borrett (RK) N Y N Y 
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Cloture Vote Fails; Senate Tables Part III, Enrollers, 


Contract Commission and School Assistance; Passes Bill 









































1. Civil Rights Proposals. Douglas (D Ill.)-Javits (R N.Y.) 4. HR 8601. Dirksen (R Ill.) motion to table Javits (R N.Y. 
motion to limit debate by invoking cloture on the civil rights amendment to establish a permanent Commission on Equal 
filibuster (two-thirds majority required). Rejected 42-53 Job Opportunity. Tabling motion agreed to 48-38 (D 27-27 
(D 30-33; R 12-20), March 10, 1960 (64 ‘‘yeas’’ were re- R 21-11), April 1, 1960. (See p. 772) 
quired for adoption), (See p. 765) 

2. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to table 5. HR 8601. Mansfield (D Mont.) motiontotable Keating (R N.Y.) 
Case (R S,D.) amendment to the pending Administration bill amendment providing technical assistance to areas desegrega- 
to add Part III, empowering the Attorney General to seek in- ting their schools and endorsing the Supreme Court’s 1954 
junction to protect any civil right. Tabling motion agreed to desegregation decision and Cooper (R Ky.) amendment deleting 
55-38 (D 34-28; R 21-10), March 10, 1960. (See p. 772) the endorsement. Tabling motion agreed to 61-30 (D 37-20; 

' . 24-10), A 960. (See p. 772) 
3. Civil Rights Proposals. Morse (D Ore.) motion to table a . 10), April 4, 1960. (See p. 
Javits-Clark (D Pa.) amendment to the third section of the 
Administration bill, to provide for court-appointed referees 6. HR 8601. Passage of the amended bill making obstruction of 
or Presidentially appointed enrollment officers to register all federal court orders a crime, outlawing all bombings and 
Negroes after a court has found a pattern or practice of bomb threats, requiring preservation of voting records, pro- 
discrimination. Tabling motion agreed to 51-43 (D 27-35; viding for court registration of Negroes, and other matters. 
R 24-8), March 24, 1960. (See p. 771) Passed 71-18 (D 42-18; R 29-0), April 8, 1960. (Seep. 765) 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
, , | . | . : : ; , . 
voeno. | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | Veen. | 7 [2] 3 ia | 5s | 6 | voow.| 1? [27/3 1a[s [6 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
veo | 42 | 55 | 51 | 48 | 61 | 71 | woe | 0 | 3 | 27 | 27 | 37 | 42 | veo | 12 | 21 | m | 2 | mm | 
4 + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Noy 53 38 43 38 Ke) 18 Ney | 33 | 28 35 | 27 | 20 | 18 Noy 20 10 8 in 10 0 
| Y Record Vote For (yea). 
i 23 2.3.6 123456 Meri Paired For. 
t Announced For, CQ F 
N Record Vote Against (nay). 
ALABAMA INDIANA NEBRASKA ad eect vo 
Hill safe, Hartke NNNNY Curtis ee te ee ery - nae, Oe 
Sparkman aV¥Y ¥¥¥HA Capehart N  ¥-4 Hruska NY Y Y Y crest awe - dont . “ ‘, 
ALASKA 1OWA NEVADA — 
Bartlett Y NNNNY Hickenlooper SY Te TF Bible NY NNY Y 
Gruening YNNNNY Martin NY ¥ Y ¥ YY Cannon NNNNY Y Pz2es6 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEW HAMP 
Hayden a ee ee Carlson NY YY Y Bridees — aT TT 2 < | SOUTH CAROLINA | 
Goldwater N Y Y Y } Schoeppel NY Y Y ( ae ,TYrVrVy YT ¥ —, * = a ae 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY urmon es eT 
Fulbright NYYYYN Cooper YNNNY ¥Y Williams vNNNNY SOUTH DAKOTA ; : 
McClellan at YY YN Morton YYYNY Y Case YNNNNY Meme mY MY 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO men oi 
Engle YNNNNY Ellender YYVJVYN p tata VYYYYNY TENNESSEE 7 : 
Kuchel To Te ee Long NY YY YN Chavez i i ie ee ae Gore i Bo he, 
COLORADO MAINE NEW YORK eure i le lll 
Carroll YNNNNY Muskie YNNN- Yy ies ' NNNY TEXAS : 
Allott ; a ae Smith NNYNWN Keating YNNNNY Johnson ie IPD. 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA — oer we 
Dodd t+ X-- - fj Beall YNYNNY Ervin NY YYYN M R R 
Bush ¥YTBUT AN YT Butler May ey Jordan NY Y Y Y N aan : er de «§ : 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA enpetid . a 3 
Frear i eo Kennedy YNN-- ¥ Brunsdale N Se Vemanety N X 
Williams = a a oe oe Saltonstall ; i a ee a. me Young “NT VY ¥Y¥ ¥ eee N ae N 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO Prouty YY YNY/Y 
Holland SS .. Hart Y NNNWN Lausche YNNNYY —— NY R 
Smathers Ne ee FR McNamara NNNWN Y Young YNNNNY Rob N SE 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA obertson YY YY YN 
Russell nrere ee Humphrey Y NN &- -~ Kerr NYYYY ag sea or : 
Talmadge ee ee McCarthy YN) - Monroney MYNY YY! Boo YN * N Saag 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI OREGON ane can Y N VY 
Long T* BN T Eastland NYYYYN Morse Y NNNNY EST VIRGINIA ‘ , 
Fong - 3 VTHY Stennis NY YY YN Lusk NNY Y _ | y : M _ MN , 
“Thona MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA ouminion cae % 
Church YNNNY Y Hennings YNNNNY Clark YNNWN- Y P, YNNb 
Dworshak NYYYYi# Symington YNNNNY | Scott YNNNNY| woe caw we < 
ILLINOIS MONTANA RHODE ISLAND WYOMING So 
Douglas Yenuey | Soe NY NX Y ¢ | Green NNYY YY | “mMeGee YYNYY 
Uirasen y \Y - WJ 
urray NYNNY Y Pastore YNN-NY O'Mahoney N N2 
TSworn in March 23, 1960 Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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House Members Who Signed Discharge Petition Listed; 


Votes in House on Referees and Passage of 1960 Bill 


1. Names of 207 (D 163; R 44) House Members known to have 
signed a petition to discharge the civil rights bill from the 
Rules Committee are marked with an asterisk (*), A total 
of 211 actually signed, but the names of two Members who 
signed were not available; in addition, Boyle (D Ill.) died, 
and Dollinger (D N.Y.) left the House after signing. Under 
House rules, their signatures counted toward the required 
219 until their successors were chosen, On March 18, when 
211 signatures had been obtained, the Rules Committee 
released the bill to the House with a rule. 


2. HR 8601. Civil Rights Act of 1960. McCulloch (R Ohio)- 
Celler (D N.Y.) amendment embodying the Administration’s 
proposal for court-appointed referees to help Negroes regis- 


ter and vote when the court has found that a ‘‘pattern or pra 
tice’’ of discrimination existed. Agreed to 295-124 (D 172-10 
R 123-24), March 23, 1960. (See p. 769) 


3. HR 8601. Passage of the bill making obstruction of court 
orders for school desegregation a crime, requiring preserva- 
tion of voting records, providing for court referees and oth« 
matters. Agreed to 311-109 (D 179-94; R 132-15), March 24 
1960. (See p. 765) 


4. HR 8601. The Civil Rights Act of 1960. Approval by the 
House of the Senate’s amendments to the bill, thus sendin; 
the measure to the President. Senate’s amendments agree 
to 288-95 (D 165-83; R 123-12), April 21, 1960. (See p. 765) 



































TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. ] 2 3 4 Vote No. | 1 | 2 3 4 Vote No. ] 2 ] 3 4 
Yea 207 295 311 288 Yeo 163 172 | 179 165 Yea 44 123 132 123 
Nay 124 109 95 Noy 100 94 83 Noy 24 15 12 
| 
ea @ 1 3 ' 2 4 
' . - KEY - 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem i I, of HAWAII peace ¥ 
3 Andrews N N N 17 King e oe Dy AL Inouye * ¥Y ¥ Fn ating ine 
1 Boykin NNN 26 Roosevelt *» Y Y Y IDAHO a 
7 Elliott N NN 21 Hiestand a 1 Pfost ae th manna ony raediatiig 
2 Grone NN X 22 Holt er v * 2 Budge N NN a 
9 Huddleston N NN 18 Hosmer ‘yy ILLINOIS = Mesias aia Oak taitead 
8 Jones N N WN 16 Jackson 2 25 Gray . FF ? Absent Senet Pek. “Pea bees “oe 
5 Rains N N N 24 Lipscoml ~ = = 21 Mack . % 32 oa smnownce ae iho A P i. — 
4 Roberts N N WN 15 McDonough * Y Y Y 24 Price . a: ¥ cite ore 
6 Selden N NN 20 Smith ~~ yy 23 Shipley *Yyy 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen | ae ei 
AL Rivers vy ¥ 4 Aspinail 7, + w 17 Arends \ Y 123 4 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson ne SF 19 Chiperfield va ae 
2 Udall a, a, a 1 Rogers . 2-3 ¥ 14 Hoffman uM ¥ 
1 Rhodes NY Y 3 Chenoweth +. 15 Mason N N N IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel  ¥-¥ 6 Coad “ye ee 
5 Alford N NN 2 Bowles *~“Y YY 20 Simpson ox<«Y 5 Smith *Y YY 
1 Gathings N NWN 1 Daddario ys FT FT 22 Springer ovr ¥¥ 2 Wolf *Yyy 
4 Harris N N N 3 Giaimo ey Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross NY Y 
2 Mills NN WN 4 Irwin . vv ¥ 12 Vacancy 8 Hoeven Y YY 
6 Norrell N NN AL Kowalski a a ie 1 Dawson a a. 7 Jensen N N WN 
3 Trimble N NWN 5 Monagan FF oe 5 Kluezynski oe a ar ae 4 Kyle YY Y 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati *YyYyy 1 Schwengel *YYY 
7 Cohelan .* yyy AL McDowell sry ¥ 3 Murphy * YYY KANSAS 
14 Hagen ov yy ¥ FLORIDA 6 O’Brien omy y¥ 5 Breeding *Yyy 
2 Johnsen *YyYY 2 Bennett NN WN 2 O’Hara Sain F 2 George YO ee 
1] McFall *YyYY¥ 4 Fascell 7, YF 11 Pucinski *Y YY 3 Hargis ovr vy = 
1 Miller (C.W.) *YYY 7 Haley N NN 8 Rostenkowski * Y Y Y 1 Avery YY Y 
8 Miller (G.P.) *YYY 5 Herlong N NN 9 Yates * YY Y 4 Rees YY Y 
3 Moss *YYY¥ 8 Matthews N NN 13 Church * YY Y 6 Smith NNN 
29 Saund *YyYY 6 Rogers N NN Collier Y YY KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley *YyYY 3 Sikes N NN 4 Deruinski YYY 3 Burke ¢ 
27 Sheppard of ¥ ¥ 1 Cramer N NN INDIANA 4 Chelf * NY Y 
12 Sisk ovr J GEORGIA 11 Barr «vw 2 Natcher NY Y 
6 Baldwin *YYY 8 Blitch N X N 3 Brademas * YY Y 7 Perkins * NY Y 
10 Gubser wry 10 Brown NNN 8 Denton *YYY 5 Spence NNN 
4 Mailliard YY Y 5 Davis NNN 10 Harmon * Y NWN 1 Stubblefield NY Y 
13 Teague Y YY 4 Flynt N NN 9 Hogan yp ey ¥ 6 Watts NY Y 
28 Utt N NN 3 Forrester N NN 1 Madden . “oy »y 8 Siler Y YY 
30 Wilson Y YY 9 Landrum N NWN 5 Roush *YYY LOUISIANA 
9 Younger Y YY 7 Mitchell NN X 6 Wampler *YYY 2 Boggs N NN 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher N N N 4 Adair yyy ¥ 4 Brooks N NN 
23 Doyle sYYY 1 Preston N NWN 7 Bray or a4 1 Hebert N N N 
19 Holifield svyvy 6 Vinson N N WN 2 Halleck Y y y |. 8 McSween N NN 
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, 22 se 2 oe .; ga € ; 23 4 
r 6 Morrison N NN | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon N NN 6 McMillan N NN 
5 Passman N N N 3 Brock . ¥ % 4 5 Scott N N N 2 Riley N N N 
| 7 Thompson N N N 4 McGinley oe ee 1] Whitener N N N 1 Rivers N N N 
3 Willis N N WN 2 Cunningham . yy ¥ F 10 Jonas N N WN oe DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver v7 F NORTH DAKOTA McGovern yy F 2 
2 Coffin e ey ¥ NEVADA AL Burdick “ F =F F : Berry eS YF 
1 Oliver . 2 ves AL Baring | FF AL Short N Y Y TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire * 3 NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass N NN 
MAR YLAND 2 Bass °° y F F 9 Ashley °* v¥ =F 9 Devis NN X 
2 Brewster a a Ga. 1 Merrou so 2 11 Cook . ¥ Fs 8 Everett N N N 
| 4 Fallon : yy ¥ NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan "RS 4 Evins N N WN 
| 6 Foley ae Ab e 11 Addonizio °F FF 18 Hays * TT Vy 3 Frasier: N N N 
7 Friedel + Foe F 14 Daniels * ¥ ¥ ¥ 19 Kirwan * ¥Y v Y 5 Loser N N N 
3 Garmatz a, ee 13 Gallagher * 2 3 F 17 Levering * FT 7 Murray N NN 
1 Johnson y ¥ 3 10 Rodino er Soe 10 Moeller . 7 F 2 Baker y ¥ 3 
5 Lankford a a io 4 Thompson °F FF 6 Vacancy Reece Y Y Y 
MASSACHUSETTS 3. Auchincloss 7 * 4 21 Vanik eT FF TEXAS 
2 Boland $ ¥ YF 1 Cahill e Fy ¥¥ 14 Ayres a fe Beckworth N N WN 
13 Burke a. 7 Fe 8 Canfield * FF ¥ F 13 Baumbart y ¥ : Brooks N N WN 
4 Donohue ;y yy F¥ 6 Dwyer a a 8 Betts "ww 17 Burleson NN X 
7 Lane .e ¥ ¥ FT Frelinghuysen Y Y Y 22 Bolton * ¥T ¥ TF 22 Casey N WN 
8 Macdonald ‘vy ¥ Glenn > * F 16 Bou N Y Y 7 Dowdy N N tt 
12 McCormack oa oa Osmers “7 F.% 7 Brown ‘ = 21 Fisher N N x 
1] O'Neill yr Fr FF 12 Wallbauser ey FX 12 Devine yr F 13 Ikacd Y N WN 
3 Philbin sr yy ¥ 7 Widnall . TT Eee 15 Henderson YY FT 20 Kilday Y Y Y 
6 Bates Y uw Y NEW MEXICO 2 Hess N Y Y 15 Kilgore 7, ym 
1 Conte * ¥ ¥ ¥ AL Montoya ee? FF 5 Latta Y Y Y 19 Mahon N NN 
if Curtis * Y Y Y AL Morris 7 Y Y ? 4 McC ulloct Y Y Y 1 Patman N N WN 
Keith YY ¥ ¥ NEW YORK 23 Minshall + FF 11 Poage N N N 
14 Martin YY Y 41 Dulski * Y Y Y 3 Schenck " ¥ ¥ 4 Rayburn 
Rogers " ¥ ¥ 30 O’Brien ey ¥ ¥ 1 Scherer ¥ vy 18 Rogers NN X 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton * FF F OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford Y N Y 
7 O'Hara * YY Y 7 Barry e ¥ ¥ ¥ 3 Albert N Y Y 6 Teague N N 7 
Bennett NN Y 3 Becker yY Fy F¥ 2 Edmondson ¥ ¥ ¥ 8 Thomas NN Y 
8 Bentley *YyYesy¥ ) Derounian ¥ 3 5 Jarman N Y Y 9 Thompson NN N 
3roomfte * Y Y Y 26 Dooley * Y Y Y 6 Morris NN Y 10 Thornberry Y 
Cederber, Y ¥ 33 Kilburn xX X N : Steed : a fe 12 Wright Y Y Y 
Chamberlair Y Y Y 40 Miller , =F Belcher Y Y Y 14 Young N N xX 
For * Y Y Y 39 Ostertag TY ¥ ¥ OREGON Alger NN N 
Gr YY Y 42 Pillion 7 = 3 Green * Y Y Y UTAH 
4 r NN Y 34 Pirnie Y ¥ ¥ 4 Porter .* ¥ ¥ YF 2 King . 3 F 
5} NWN X 43 Goodell ° ¥ VF 2 a * Y Y Y Dixon * Y ; 
1 Knox NY Y 35 Rieblman YY yY Norblad * Y Y ? VERMONT 
Meader N N X 37 Robison 7,3 F PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer * Y Y 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George y Fy 25 Clark es ¥ VIRGINIA 
3 Diggs ey ¥ 2 36 Taber N N N 21 Dent *y ¥ F 4 Abbitt N N N 
15 Dingell e ¥ ¥F 31 Taylor 7, * ? ll Flood . yy TF ¥ 1 Downing N N WN 
17 Griffiths * ¥ ¥y Y 1 Wainwright * . ww 30 Holland * ™ ? 3 Gary N N WN 
16 Lesinski oe FF ¥ ¥ 38 Weis a fe i 28 Moorhead °. Fy ¥ 2 Hardy N N WN 
1 Machrowicz * Y Y Y Wharton 7 ve YF 26 Morgan * Y Y Y 7 Harrison N N WN 
14 Rabaut * YYY¥Y Hee York City 10 Prokop e Y Y Y 9 Jennings N N WN 
MINNESOTA o Milos * YY Y 19 Quigley *Y YY 8 Smith N NN 
8 Blatnik * YY Y 24 Buckley * y Be ¥ 14 Rhodes v ¥ YF 5 Tuck N N N 
4 Karth * Y Y Y 1] Celler ; 7 a F 15 Walter  ¥ F 10 Broyhill N N N 
6 Marshall Y Y Y 7 Delaney . yy ¥ FF 7 Vacancy 6 Poff} N N WN 
3 Wier a»  e-¥ 23 Gilbert 7 Y ¥ ¥ 29 Corbett * ¥ ¥ F WASHINGTON 
Andersen Y Y ? 19 Farbstein “vv Ft F¥ 8 Curtin + 7 Magnuson * ¥Y Y ¥Y 
1 Quite Y Y Y 22 Healey . Foe ¥ > Dague Y Y Y Horan , +. 
ey FF 6 Holtzman ’yr FF F 12 Fenton , VY F 3 Mack . = 
Langen YY Y 10 Kelly . © 27 Fulton * Y Y Y 4 May YY Y 
2 Nelsen Y Y Y 9 Keogh s ¥ ¥ w 23 Gavi Y Y ? 1 Pelly eo ¥ V¥ ¥ 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer Tt F ¥ 24 Kearns YY Y Tollefson * Y Y Y 
1 Abernethy N N WN 16 Powell * ? ? ? 13 Lafore Y ¥ estland , v¥ ¥ 
6 Colmer N NN 14 Rooney e FF ¥%4 7 Milliker ~¥ ¥ ¥ WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith N N WN 18 Santangelo * Y Y Y 16 Mumma oe 3 Bailey * vy Y Y 
2 Whitten N N N 20 Teller e ¥Y ¥ ¥ 22 Saylor ¥ ¥ F 4 Hechler . iy F¥ 
4 Williams N N N 21 Zelenko e ¥ ¥ ¥ 18 Vacancy 5 Kee . ¥ VY 
5 Winstead N N N Bosch ¥ ¥ ¥ 20 Van Zandt . ¥ FF F 6 Slack °vT ¥ F 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn .e YY ¥ ¥ Philadelphia 2 Staggers . ¥ Y Y 
5 Bolling . FF  ¥ 25 Finc * Y Y Y 1 Barrett e¢ YY Y¥ i Moore * Y Y Y 
7 Brown * YY Y 4 Halpern .yvy ¥ F 3 Byrne .e ¥ ¥ ¥ WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon Y Y Y 17 : indsay e ¥ ¥ ¥ 2 Granahan xr VY F¥ 1 Flynn ». FF 
8 Carnahan * YY Y 15 . ¥ F 5 Green e ¥ ¥ 9 Johnson YY Y 
4 Randall * Y Y Y¥ NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix * Y Y Y 2 Kastenmeier 7; FX 
6 Hull N Y Y 9 Alexander N N N Toll * Y Y Y 5 Reuss ‘ev ¥ 
10 Jones N N WN 3 Barden xX X X RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki ory y 
1 Karsten * YY Y 1 Bonner N N N 2 Fogarty * Y Y Y 8 Byrnes yy ¥ % 
11 Moulder .e FF « 4 Cooley N N X 1 Forand * Y Y Y 7 Laird * Y 
3 Sullivan ee e. ¥ 6 Durhem N N N SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski * Y Y Y 
2 Curtis Y YY 2 Fountain N N N 4 Ashmore N N N 6 Van Pelt a ae 
MONTANA 12 Vacancy 3 Dorn N N WN 3 Withrow * Y Y 
2 Anderson °° 9? 9 8 Kitchin N N N 5 Hemphill N N N WYOMING 
1 Metcalf * Y Y Y AL Thomson y ¥.% 
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